Social Security in Review 


President’s Messages 


N January 9, 1953, President 

Truman sent to Congress the 

Budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954. He pointed out 
that this Budget, like the last three, 
is dominated by the cost of national 
security; about $57.3 billion (73 per- 
cent of the total) is to be spent for 
that purpose. Almost $11 billion, or 
14 percent, will be for interest and 
for veterans’ services and benefits. 
The balance of $10.3 billion will go 
for all other activities of the Govern- 
ment, including programs for social 
security, welfare, and health. 

In these three areas, expenditures 
will total an estimated $2.6 billion, 
more than half of which will be in 
the form of Federal grants to the 
States for public assistance. Mr. 
Truman pointed out that old-age and 
survivors insurance, which was de- 
signed as our principal instrument 
for providing social security, is now 
beginning to achieve that position. 
“Further improvements in our social 
insurance program should,” he said, 
“be made; they will quicken the rate 
at which public assistance can be 
reduced to its intended role as a 
second line of defense against want, 
filling gaps in the social insurance 
program.” (Expenditures from the 
trust funds, including the old-age and 
Survivors insurance trust fund, are 
not shown in the budget totals.) 

Two days earlier, in his report on 
the State of the Union, President 
Truman reviewed the Nation’s prog- 
ress in the postwar years. He pointed 
to the broader coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance and the 
substantial increases in benefits as 
evidence that efforts in the field of 











social welfare have not diminished. 


Program Operations 


TOTAL PAYMENTS made to recipi- 
ents under the public assistance pro- 
grams in October exceeded the Sep- 
tember total by $10.0 million. Old- 
age assistance accounted for $6.5 
million of this increase; payments 
under aid to dependent children were 
responsible for $2.6 million of the 
rise. For each of the special types of 
assistance the totals represented in- 
creases of 5-6 percent. For general 
assistance, however, the increase for 
the month was only 1.8 percent. 

Following recent trends, there was 
a slight drop in the number of cases 
receiving old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children and a small 
increase in aid to the blind. The 
number of persons receiving aid to 
the permanently ane totally disabled 
continued to increase in most States. 
From September to October the rise 
for the country as a whole was 1.8 
percent. The number of cases receiv- 
ing general assistance dropped 1.4 
percent. 

The substantial increase in ex- 
penditures resulted largely from the 
1952 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, which—effective October 
1—provided additional Federal funds 
to the States for public assistance. 
The amendments made it possible for 
the States to increase payments $5 
a month for the needy aged, the 
blind, and the disabled, and $3 per 
person in aid to dependent children, 
without increasing the amount of 
State and local expenditures per re- 
cipient. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands were not affected by the 
amendments, and in Nevada pro- 
grams for dependent children and 


the blind are administered without 
Federal participation. The effects of 
the amendments are summarized in 
the following paragraphs and re- 
ported in some detail on page 17. 

Most of the States acted in October 
to pass all or part of the increased 
Federal funds on to recipients. Not 
all changes in payments can be re- 
lated to the amendments, however, 
since in some States payments were 
increased following the usual pro- 
cedures for revising cost standards to 
reflect price changes. Moreover, the 
October data do not reflect the full 
effect of the amendments because a 
few States expect to make changes 
affecting payments within the next 
few months. The increases might 
have been greater had it not been 
that some recipients were also bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and benefits under that pro- 
gram were increased, effective in 
September, by the 1952 amendments. 
The higher insurance benefit was 
considered by most State agencies in 
determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payments in October. 

In the States affected by the 
amendments the average old-age 
assistance payment rose $2.60 from 
September to October—the net effect 
of higher payments in 42 States 
(where increases ranged from $0.24 
to $7.43) and slightly lower payments 
in nine States. In aid to depend- 
ent children the average payment 
per family rose $5.36; the increase 
per recipient was $1.50. Average 
payments per recipient were higher 
in 45 States and lower in four, with 
no change in one State. 

Expenditures under the programs 
for the needy blind and the perma- 
nently and totally disabled showed 
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changes similar to those for old-age 
assistance. In aid to the blind the 
average payment rose $2.31—the re- 
sult of higher payments in 42 States 
and small declines in seven States; 
there was no change in one State. In 
the program for the disabled, the 
average payment increased by $2.23; 
the averages were higher in 34 of 
the 37 States affected by the amend- 
ments. 

The average payment to cases re- 
ceiving general assistance increased 
$1.53 in October, with payments 
higher in 40 of the 48 States for 
which averages can be shown. 


THE NUMBER OF OLD-AGE and survi- 
vors insurance beneficiaries con- 
tinued to increase rapidly during 
October; by the end of the month 
almost 4.9 million persons were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits amounting 

$198.3 million. The increase of 
93,000 in the number of beneficiaries 
during the month reflected the large 
number of monthly benefits awarded 
in October. The number of awards— 
123,500—although less than in Sep- 
tember, was more than in any other 
month since May 1951, when the 
initial effect of the 1950 amendments 
on the number of benefits awarded 
was still being reflected in the data 
on program operations. Abvcut three- 
fourths of the awards in October 
were to retired workers and their 
wives. 

After the enactment of the 1952 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the area offices concentrated 
their efforts on expediting the con- 
version of benefits to the new higher 
rates and temporarily suspended cer- 
tain statistical operations with re- 
spect to claims. As a result, data on 
benefit amounts newly awarded or 
currently being paid, by type of 
benefit, have not been available for 
several months. The area offices re- 
cently resumed some of these opera- 
tions and certain data are now avail- 
able. 

In September, when the amend- 
ments were first effective, the lib- 
eralization of benefits was chiefly 
responsible for a 17-percent increase 
from the previous month in the total 
amount of monthly benefits being 


(Continued on page 24) 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to Dee. 8, 1952] 























Calendar year 
Item October | September! October | ———_—_____. 
1952 1952 1951 
1951 | 1950 
= 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
bs Pin mihadinitnadhaschbieccesgetans 63, 146 63, 698 63, 452 62, 884 63, 099 
OS GRR a 61, 862 62, 260 61, 836 61, 005 59, 957 
"Covered by old-age and survivors insur- ‘ 
Covered by State unemployment insur- om ie 
EE netceskntoccnaabtaccasccnessemes 36, 100 36, 100 35, 200 | 34, 838 32, 71 
POE cccnsetcwsbesenccceressoncened 1, 284 1, 438 1, 616 | 1, 879 3, 142 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally | | 
adjusted at annual rates) | 
| 
PE didiinhatbenncigenocethmencesetoccoes $275.8 $273.8 $261.7 $254. 1 2%), 3 

Employees’ income *___..................-. 187.9 186.7 174.2 170. 1 145.9 

Proprietors’ and rental income_............ 53.6 53.4 53.4 50.6 45.2 

Personal interest income and dividends__- 21.4 21.4 20.8 | 20. 4 19.5 

Og ETS SE EES Te ae 2.4 | 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 

Social insurance and related payments *._. 8.2 7.8 7.0 | 7.0 6.6 

Veterans’ subsistence allowances’ and 

SS eee = PAE 5 5 1.0 1.2 2.2 
Miscellaneous income payments _ saiappe 2.1 | 2.0 | 3.0 2.5 4.5 

| 

| 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: " | 
Number (in thousands). ...............- 4, 880 4, 787 | 4,201 |... ; a 
Amount (in thousands) .-................ $198,295 | $193,725 | $151,825 | $1, 884, 531 $1, 018, 149 
Average old-age benefit............. PA ce $49.01 $48.79 | $42.19 wae 

Awards (in thousands): 

BE onccadsibimoqepreccescccsneses } 124 152 95 1, 336 963 

Amount....... i 2 ee wow} $5, 695 | $7, 634 $3, 087 $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance 
| | 

Initial claims (in thousands) ................. 672 562 806 10, 836 12, 251 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

REIS a ae ee 2, 883 | 3, 159 | 3, 886 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) __........ 2, 438 | 2, 776 | 3, 279 41, 599 67, 860 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands). 530 | 631 | 713 797 1, 305 
Benefits paid (in millions) #____. $54 | $62 | $67 $840 $1, 373 

Average weekly payment for total ‘unemploy- | 
ei aioe entinhocscedascnecss #23. 16 $23.19 | $21.63 $21.08 £20, 76 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance ._........ ; a 2, 637 | 2, 642 2, 712 
Aid to a jent children: 
Families__ “s BP Ss A Le 567 | 569 7 
SS 1, 482 | 1, 486 1, 532 

nc nna dimamacibatindd 98 | ws 97 

Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 

RR Aaa SE eal a aE aS 157 154 115 aaa 

i acon snnesannewtnt 270 274 | TC eee 
Average payments: | 

OE SE £48. 44 £45. 89 $44. 53 

Aid to dependent children (per family)... 8). 38 76. 46 74. 80 

Aid to the blind_........... 52.99 50.73 47.76 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled... 48.03 46.97 5 90 

NING Abeinictiinndedcconnedeces 48. 45 40.92 38 

! Continental United States only. Estimated by the ? Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly em- assistance programs and genera! assistance 
ployment figures a »wresent specific week and annual * Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
figures, yan wee (unemploy ment Insurance data railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement benefits 
re eriod instead of week). veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's com- 

Estimated y the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors pensation; State and railroad unemployment insurance 
Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not available. and temporary disability benefits; and readjustment 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, allowances to veterans under the Servicemen's Read- 
Department of Labor. justment Act. 

4‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- * Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, “Includes payments under the Government life 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of insurance, national service life insurance, and military 
Federal civilian and military personne! in all areas. and naval insurance programs, the Government con- 

* Beginning January 1952, social insurance contribu- tribution to nonprofit organizations, business transfer 
— from the self-employed excluded from total but payments, and recoveries under the Employer's Lia- 

from proprietors’ income. bility Act for railroad workers and seamen 

s met Civil an and military pay in cash and in kind, other Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no 


labor income (except workmen's compensation), mus- deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that Is 
tering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and Government less than the current month’s benefit; calendar-year 
contributions to allowances for dependents of enlisted figures represent payments certified. 

personnel. Excludes employee contributions under ” Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts adjusted 
social insurance and related programs. for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds 
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Aid to the Blind: Earned Income of 
Recipients, September 1950 


For many years national organizations for the blind and working 
blind persons themselves have pointed out that blindness reduces the 
earning power of an individual and at the same time increases his cost 
of living; they have urged that programs providing assistance to the 
blind should encourage rehabilitation of the blind person and develop- 
ment of his ability to earn. To compensate for the higher living costs 
of the blind and to provide an incentive to the development of their 
earning power the Social Security Act was amended in 1950 to permit 
States, beginning October 1950, to still obtain Federal participation 
while exempting up to $50 in earnings of recipients of aid to the blind 
in determining their need for assistance.’ This article presents the 
findings of a study made to determine the extent of employment and 
earnings among persons receiving aid to the blind in September 1950, 
the last month before the exemptions were permitted. 


HERE is common agreement 
T amons persons concerned with 

the welfare of the blind that 
blindness alone need not relegate the 
visually handicapped person to the 
proverbial rocking chair. How many 
sightless persons are actually in re- 
munerative work throughout the 
country is, however, unknown. Vari- 
ous estimates have been made, but 
they have been based on too sketchy 
information to be entirely reliable. 
The Bureau of Public Assistance has 
now obtained information on the em- 
ployment and earnings of one seg- 
ment of the blind population—recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind. 

A review of persons receiving aid 
to the blind in the 47 States adminis- 
tering the program with Federal 
financial participation in September 
1950 shows that 4,438, or 5.7 percent 
of the total number of recipients, had 
some income earned through their 
own efforts. Either relatively or in 
absolute terms, the number of these 





*Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance 
For detailed tabulations based on the study 
reported here, see Aid to the Blind Re- 
cipients With Earnings in September 1950, 
Public Assistance Report No. 19, June 1952. 

1The amendment makes the exemption 
of the first $50 in such income by the 
States mandatory, effective July 1, 1952, for 
obtaining Federal participation in the 
assistance payment 
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earners is not large. The size of the 
group assumes more significant pro- 
portions, however, when it is realized 
that all these individuals were handi- 
capped by severe visual loss and that 
a high percentage had the additional 
disadvantage of being in the upper 
age brackets. Although specific in- 
formation is lacking, it is probable 
that many of these employed blind 
persons had few educational, eco- 
nomic, or other advantages to equip 
them for gainful employment. More- 
over, for them as for employable 
blind persons generally, work oppor- 
tunities were limited. A large pro- 
portion of the _ recipient-earners 
worked only on a part-time basis. 
Earnings, as might be expected, were 
exceedingly small, and many of the 
workers also had families to support. 
The fact that the visually handi- 
capped workers were receiving pub- 
lic assistance is itself evidence that 
what they were able to earn was 
inadequate. 

There were, of course, wide differ- 
ences among the States in the number 
of recipient-earners. The proportions 
range from 12.4 percent of the total 
number on the rolls in North Caro- 
lina to 0.4 percent (representing a 
single case) in the District of Colum- 
bia. It is of some significance, too, 
that seven States—all but one located 
in the South—accounted for more 


by Sapie SArrian* 


than half the recipients with earned 
income. 


Characteristics 
of Recipient-Earners 


Age, Sex, and Race 

The recipients of aid to the blind 
who earned a partial livelihood in 
September 1950 were, for workers, 
relatively old; half were between the 
ages of 45 and 64. Their median age 
of 52 years is not surprising, how- 
ever, since blindness itself is pre- 
dominantly a disability of old age. 
The age of this assistance group is 
in marked contrast to the median 
age of approximately 39 years for 
employed persons aged 14 and over 
in the Nation’s civilian labor force 
in 1950. Male recipient-earners, who 
outnumbered the women in this study 
by almost 5 to 1, had the same median 
age as the entire group; for women, 
however, the median was slightly 
higher—55 years. There is no up-to- 
date information on the ages of re- 
cipients on the aid to the blind rolls 
generally, but in a- study of 21,000 
recipients conducted in 20 States in 
1940-41 * the median age was found 
to be 59 years. Thus the recipient- 
earners are only about 7 years 
younger, on the average, than were 
the recipients in the earlier study, 
which included both earners and 
nonearners. 

The relatively large representation 
(28.6 percent) of nonwhite persons 
among the 4,438 workers can be 
attributed chiefly to the number of 
blind earners reported by States with 
substantial nonwhite populations. 
Negro earners constituted 26.6 per- 
cent of the group studied; most of the 
remaining nonwhites were Indians 
(1.8 percent). Nonwhite workers 


2 Ralph G. Hurlin, Sadie Saffian, and 
Carl E. Rice, M.D., Causes of Blindness 
Among Recipients of Aid to the Blind, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Washington, 
1947, p. 25. 








aged 14 and over represented only 
9.6 percent of the Nation’s civilian 
labor force in the Census of 1950. 


Amount of Vision 


Blindness is a variable concept.* 
It does not always indicate the com- 
plete absence of sight. Among the 
recipients with earnings were in- 
cluded some with total absence of 
sight and others with vision greatly 
reduced, though in varying degrees. 
The amount of remaining vision these 
recipients have is significant because 
it is one of the factors in their em- 
ployment, affecting both the type of 
occupational activity and relative 
personal independence. 

For the purposes of the study, 
persons who are totally blind, who 
cannot distinguish light or perceive 
hand movements or form at a dis- 
tance of 3 feet, or who have central 
visual acuity only up to 5/200 
(Snellen) are without “useful vi- 
sion.” Almost three-fifths of the re- 
cipient-earners in the study were in 
that group. The remainder had vary- 
ing amounts of limited sight, ranging 
from 5/200 central visual acuity to 
20/200 or better. When central visual 
acuity was greater than 20/200, there 
was either a limitation in the field 
of vision or an ocular defect severe 
enough to cause the individual to be 
considered “blind” under the State’s 
definition of blindness. Relatively 
more nonwhite recipient-earners 
(64.5 percent) than white recipient- 
earners (55.8 percent) had no useful 
vision. A larger proportion (23.9 per- 
cent) of those with no useful vision 
were employed in or around their 
homes than of those (13.2 percent) 
with some minimal sight. 


3 The term “blindness” as used here de- 
notes economic blindness. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance has recommended the 
following definition expressed in terms of 
ophthalmic measurements: “Central visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye 
with correcting glasses is considered as 
economic blindness... An individual with 
central visual acuity of more than 20/200 
in the better eye with proper correction 
is usually not considered blind unless 
there is a field defect in which the periph- 
eral field has contracted to such an extent 
that the widest diameter of visual field 
subtends an angular distance no greater 
than 20 degrees.” This definition, either 
without change or with minor modifica- 
tions, is in use in most States administer- 
ing programs of aid to the blind. 
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Persons with central visual acuity 
ranging from 5/200 to 10/200 are re- 
garded as having what is usually 
described as “traveling sight.” More 
than two-fifths of the recipient- 
earners had at least that much or a 
greater amount of vision and were 
potentially independent in their trav- 
el. For one reason or another, how- 
ever, some of those with “traveling 
sight” or better vision, particularly 
recipients with employment outside 
the home, did require aid in going 
to and from work. Approximately 
3,600 recipients were employed away 
from home, and 2,000 of them had 
substantially no useful sight. More 
than half the latter group traveled 
alone. Of the remaining 1,600 with 
central visual acuity of 5/200 or 
better, approximately three-fourths 
required no help in travel. As a rule 
a member of the family or a friend 
acted as guide for those who needed 
aid in going about. Few of the re- 
cipients whose work took them away 
from home employed a paid guide or 
had a seeing-eye dog. 


Earnings 

Anything these recipients were 
able to earn through their own efforts 
was regarded as earned income. Such 
income could be in the form of cash 
or its equivalent in goods and serv- 
ices. The value of produce and 
similar items raised exclusively for 
home consumption, for example, was 
regarded as earned income, since it 
not only entailed work on the part 
of the recipient but also provided 
him with needed consumption items. 


Form of Earnings 

Most recipients’ earnings consisted 
of money—wages, salaries, commis- 
sions, or profits or fees from self- 
employment in a profession or busi- 
ness. About 70 percent of the re- 
cipient-earners had all their earnings 
in cash. An additional 15 percent had 
income in both cash and kind. For 
the others the return for work done 
was exclusively in kind—for ex- 
ample, in the form of shelter or 
board, fuel, produce, and similar 
items. In a few instances it was 
learned that recipients with com- 
modities—and little cash available 
with which to purchase needed items 
—engaged in barter. As far as is 


known, this practice was not wide. 


spread and probably was limited to 


certain localities . where 
stances favored it. 

Some occupations were more likely 
than others to provide payment either 
wholly or partly in kind. Agricy). 
ture, fishery, forestry, and kindreg 
occupations, as a group, had a higher 
proportion of workers with such 
earned income (61.5 percent) than 
any other occupational group. Sery. | 
ice occupations were next, with 


circum. 


about 26 percent. In each of the | 
other occupational groups into which 


the jobs of the recipient-earners have 
been classified, fewer than 10 percent 
had noncash earnings. 


Amount of Earnings 

By any standard, the amount these 
blind workers were able to earn was 
unquestionably low. All their earn- 
ings, whether cash or noncash, aver- 





aged only about $21 in September 
1950.4 Approximately two-thirds of | 
the 4,122 recipients whose earnings 
could be computed had less than that | 
amount, however, and half of them 
earned less than $13. Only 2 percent 
earned as much as $100 a month. The 
average and median amounts for re- 
cipients with cash earnings only were 
about $22 and $14, respectively. 

A number of different factors con- 
tributed to the level of reported earn- 
ings. Two groups of activities—agri- 
culture and service occupations, 
which together account for nearly | 
half the workers—are responsible for 
the high proportion of small earnings 
for all recipient-earners. Nearly 60 
percent of the service workers and 
more than 70 percent of these in some 
kind of agriculture had monthly 
earnings of less than $15. Work in 
service occupations, where domestic 
service jobs are the most numerous, 





is not only generally ill-paid but is 


often on a casual or part-time basis. | 


Low earnings in agriculture result in 
part from the fact that farming is 
largely a seasonal occupation. It is 
probable, too, that even among the 


farm operators included in this study | 


the amount of land cultivated and | 
the marginal techniques employed 


4 Based on data excluding 316 cases (71 


percent of the total) for which the value 
of earnings in kind could be only roughly 
estimated. 
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were such as to make profitabie tarm- 
ing impossible.° 

Even less favorable earnings were 
reported for particular groups of re- 
cipients. Age is as much a factor in 
the earnings of these visually handi- 
capped workers as among workers 
generally, particularly since the 
study group is dominated by the 
older worker. The relatively young 
and the aged worker tend to have a 
smaller earning capacity. Recipients 
petween 25 and 34 years of age had 
the highest average monthly earnings 
—about $30.00. As age increased, 
however, earned income consistently 
declined, so that those aged 65-69 
averaged only $14.49 and for those 
aged 70 or over the amount was even 
smaller ($13.24). There were wide 
differences also in the earning power 
of men and women; for men the aver- 
age was $22.60 per month; for women, 


5For a study made by one State, see 
“Some Needy People Who Try to Farm,” 
Alabama Social Welfare (State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare), April 1951. 


it was only $14.20, Earnings for white 
and nonwhite workers showed simi- 
larly wide differences. White workers 
had average earned income amount- 
ing to $23.25 per month, while non- 
white workers averaged as little as 
$15.81. 

Full-time work, as might be ex- 
pected, yielded the highest average 
earned income ($38.73), and seasonal 
work paid the lowest ($11.71). The 
average return from odd jobs or 
casual work—$13.42—was not much 
higher than that from seasonal em- 
ployment. 

Recipients in sheltered work re- 
ceived much higher compensation 
for their work than those in non- 
sheltered work. The average monthly 
earnings in sheltered employment 
was $34.06—about 63 percent more 
than the amount recipients got in 
private and governmental employ- 
ment combined and 78 percent higher 
than the income derived from self- 
employment. 

The degree of visual loss seemed 


to have little bearing on the recipi- 
ent’s earnings. Those who were 
totally blind—nearly a fourth of the 
entire group—fared a little better 
than the rest, with average earnings 
of $22.93. 
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Employment 

The kinds of work done by needy 
persons on the rolls of the aid to 
the blind program in September 1950 
and the circumstances of their 
employment shed light on the 
amount and form of their earnings. 
In addition, they are undoubtedly of 
interest to employment counselors 
and placement officials concerned 
with rehabilitants because the data 
relate to work that was actually being 
done by a special group of visually 
handicapped persons — the needy 
blind. 


Occupations of Recipient- 
Earners 
The more than 200 different occu- 
pations reported by the 4,438 blind 


Table 1.—Number of recipients of aid to the blind with earned income, by occupation, and percentage distribution, Gy 
occupation and by extent and class of employment, September 1950 
























































Percentage distribution of recipients, by specified characteristics 
Extent of employment Class of employment 
Total 
| number P oo 
Occupation of ‘art-t 
recipient- | Occupa —. 
earners tion Not Self-em- Sheltered ment. Not 
Full-time Odd jobs Seasonal reported ployment employ- private re 
Regular | or casual ment | or govern- 
work ment 
CO | 4, 438 100.0 24.7 27.1 23.6 22.6 2.0 57.7 8.8 32.1 1.5 
Professional and managerial_._...... | 581 13.1 48.5 30.1 14.1 46 2.6 78.3 5 20.5 7 
Professional. _.... saieitetictlihen aaa 212 4.8 9.9 50.0 31.1 5.2 3.8 42.5 L4 54.7 14 
Semiprofessional.................. 13 .3 0) () aT Serre () vy YR Se es Rae «) 
Managerial and official..........- 356 8.0 72.5 18.0 3.7 4.5 1.4 ORO |) wit stan o@ Inedetcosty ine 
Ciprical and eeles....................| 517 11.6 23.4 45.5 13.5 7.5 5.0 66.9 3.5 29.4 2 
Clerical and other_................ | 58 1.3 () () (‘) (4) () () (4) Gi eee 
PP ae eee | 459 10.3 27.2 46.0 13.1 8.3 5.4 73.9 2.6 23.3 2 
| 
ES ae eee | 604 13.6 18.0 37.3 37.4 6.3 1.0 35.6 1 60.2 2.5 
Domestic service... .............. 384 8.7 9.1 32.3 50. 5 7.6 5 32.3 s 63.8 3.1 
Personal service. ................. 122 27 38. 5 44.3 12.3 2.5 2.5 72.1 3.3 5 aE 
Protective service... .............. 7 7 () (‘) (') |, ke See ees ee | Y ) eres 
Building service workers and 
Ss cipadtthccdcibediledaktalliva 91 21 () (4) () () ® () (*) 0) ® 
Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and 
ER RT ee ere 1,511 34.0 18.3 12.6 13.7 54.0 1.4 65. 5 1 32.8 1.7 
Agricultural, horticultural, and 
el RS a. ET 1,490 33.6 18. 12.5 13.4 54.2 1.4 65.6 1 32.6 L7 
I i ld Si i 14 -” () (4) (5 , sige, RE a en (¢) ® 
Forestry (except logging) and 
hunting and trapping......... 7 5 Tetianaaned () () 3 a Soe @:? biassahousl @. Anemsnte ein 
a Bae ee ae | 1,121 25.3 22.9 31.0 39.1 5.8 1.2 45.5 29.0 24.4 1.2 
sR RRS 183 4.3 18.1 22.8 54.9 3.6 5 71.5 12.4 15.0 1.0 
ali ER ee a oD #40 14.4 27.7 36.9 29.8 3.9 1.7 48.3 39.7 11.6 5 
ee ee Bs 6.5 15.6 23.6 49 0 11.5 3 21.9 16.3 59.1 28 
Ti-defined and not reported_.......... 104 23 23.1 26.9 25.0 19.2 5.8 3 30.8 20. 2 6.7 
! Not computed because number of recipients is too small. 
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Table 2.—Amount of earned income of recipients of aid to the blind with 
earned 50 


income, by occupation, September 19 



































Occupation 
Amount of earned income Total Agricul- 

(in eash and/or kind) Profes- | cterical tural, | Craft and 
sional and and sales Service fishery, manual 
managerial forestry, 

and other 
Number of recipient-earners ! 
Total = 4, 122 558 499 545 1,335 1, 085 
Percentage distribution 
cB et I ie 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $5.00.................-.-. 19.2 10.2 13.2 15.6 29.0 15.7 
GE bit coconceccadsoceses 21.9 14.5 19.4 24. 6 28.4 18.3 
| aS 14.9 12.9 16. 6 18.9 14.0 14.3 
ANTAL SRT 9.0 8.8 11.6 10.1 8.1 8.8 
Sl Aliddbaiimtetibtieaddibisina 7.8 8.1 8.6 10.3 6.1 8.5 
DT ncnddéeenebiseeiguinee 4.7 7.9 4.0 3.7 4.2 4.4 
30.00-34.99...........-.---.---.- 4.5 7.9 5.4 4.0 2.2 5.4 
EI a 2.8 5.6 3.6 2.2 1.4 3.4 
eee 2.9 5.2 4.6 2.6 1.2 3.3 
CP inascossncencesscsocce 1.7 2.9 2.6 1.1 -7 2.2 
Se idttcdenedeédccccecces 3.1 4.1 4.0 2.4 1.8 4.1 
60.00-69.99. ................-.-.. 2.4 3.8 2.8 1.3 .7 4.0 
Ul ee 1.4 2.5 4 1.1 al 1.9 
GT ncccaddedsvenadiasibes 11 2.5 4 .4 3 1.9 
i annJemasagnnpeesces -$ 7 8 4 1 .6 
100.00 and over................- 2.0 2.5 1.8 1.5 1.0 3.0 























1 Excludes 316 cases (7.1 percent of total) for which value of income in kind could be only roughly estimated; 
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recipient-earners are at tirst glance 
impressive both for their variety and 
range. They run the gamut from 
professional pursuits, such as those of 
lawyer, clergyman, writer, and other 
professional occupaticns, to the most 
unskilled laboring work. These in- 
dividuals performed work usually 
done by sighted persons as well as 
work that is identified primarily with 
the blind. Information that fully ex- 
plains the earning activities of these 
recipients is unfortunately lacking. 
The necessarily limited objective of 
this study precluded the collection of 
data, for example, on educational 
background, on the extent to which 
rehabilitation services had ever been 
received, and on the number of re- 
cipient-earners — particularly those 
who lost their sight in late adult life 
—who were following their accus- 


6 The classification of jobs used for this 
study is taken from the Occupational 
Classification and Industry Index of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles issued 
in 1949 by the U. S. Employment Service. 
Because of the great variation in job de- 
scriptions and because the purpose to be 
served by the data did not justify a more 
refined breakdown, the 3-digit rather than 
the full 6-digit breakdown of that classi- 
fication was used to code individual jobs. 


6 


includes 100 cases for whom occupation was either ill-defined or not reported. 


tomed vocations or had acquired new 
ones. 

The initial impression of great 
diversity in occupations disappears 
when the concentration of the jobs in 
a few fields is noted. 

Agricuitural, fishery, forestry, and 
kindred occupations.—Of the five 
major areas of work, agriculture and 
related occupations top the list. More 
than a third of the earners obtained 
a part of their livelihood either as 
farmers or farmhands. Included in 
this group are 9.8 percent of the re- 
cipients who raised food exclusively 
for their own consumption. General 
and specialized farming, such as the 
growing of cotton or tobacco, animal 
and livestock farming, and poultry 
raising, were common agricultural 
pursuits. A negligible number of 
recipients (21) worked in fishing or 
forestry, hunting, and trapping. 

The scale on which farming and 
related activities were conducted was 
undoubtedly small. Though many 
types of farming can be performed 
by visually handicapped persons, the 
prevalence of agricultural workers 
in this inquiry is primarily the result 
of the large representation of workers 
from Southern States, where the 


economy is predominantly an agri- 
cultural one and where funds avai]. 
able for assistance are generally in. 
sufficient and the recipients’ need 
to supplement inadequate payments 
is great. Nearly two-thirds of all the 
recipient-earners included in this 
study were from Southern States, 
Forty-four percent of the Southern 


earners had income from farming | 


and similar work, a greater propor- 
tion of agricultural workers than that 
reported by any other section of the 
country. 

Slightly more nonwhite than white 
recipient-earners were in agricul- 
tural and allied occupations—368 
percent in comparison with 32.9 per- 
cent. Well over a third of the men 
in the study and a little more than a 
fifth of the women were engaged 
in farming. 

Interestingly enough, fewer than 
half the recipient-earners in agri- 
cultural work (45.3 percent) were 
without useful vision. Only one 
other major occupational group had 
a smaller proportion of workers with 
less than 5/200 central visual acuity. 

Craft and manual occupations.— 
Craft and manual jobs, usually ofa 
semiskilled nature, furnished some 
income to the second largest group 
of recipients (25.3 percent). The 
kinds of work reported were gener- 
ally of the type for which the blind 


Table 3.—Average amount of earned 
income of recipients of aid to the 
blind with earned income, by age, 
sex, and race, September 1950 








Average amount of earned income 
(in cash and/or kind)! 
| ‘4 | ; 
Age i Sex Race 
ae. B- 
alo Fe- | Non- 
Mak mal rm I | white 











22. 60 isi4 2 23. 25 5 | $18 $15.81 

















,. oo $21. 09 

Under 25 years.| 21.11 | 22. 15 @® 22. 48 a 
25-29 years. ...- 30.48 | 32.50; () | 33.06) ( 
30-34 years... 30.16 | 31.34 (3) | 32.70) 23.10 
35-39 years... 26.07 | 27.72 | 16.25 | 28.31 | 20.17 
40-44 years.._.- 26.75 | 29.01 | 16.05 | 32.18 | 15.68 
45-49 years.....}, 22.70 | 23.87 | 16.77 | 24.25; 19.41 
50-54 years... ... 20.21 | 21.70 | 12.07 | 21.93 16. 8 
55-59 years.....) 19.42 | 21.03 | 14.18 | 21.22) 14.7% 
60-04 years.....| 16.78 | 17.96 | 12.58 | 18.26 |) 1217 
65-09 years._..- 14.49 | 15.49 | 10.65 | 16.09 | 10.38 
70 years and | 

GPebetescval 13.24 | 13.55 | 11.81 | 14.14 11.6 

1 Based on data excluding 316 cases and all income for 
these cases; value of income in kind could be only 
roughly estimated for these cases. ‘ 

2 Includes 9 recipients whose ages were not reported. 

3 Not computed because number of recipients is too 
small. 
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traditionally have been trained in 
sheltered workshops or by home 
teachers. Chair caning, rug weaving, 
proommaking, piano tuning, sewing 
(both hand and machine), and basket 
weaving were typical of occupations 
reported. Such jobs as boilermaker, 
telephone lineman, longshoreman, 
automobile mechanic, service station 
attendant, servicers of various types 
of machines, and factory workers 
were infrequent and, in some in- 
stances, reported by omy a single 
individual. 

Men and women recipient-earners 
were engaged in craft and manual 
work in about the same proportions, 
put relatively more of the women 
than of the men did semiskilled work. 
Percentagewise, there were fewer 
nonwhite than white recipients in 
such work (21.9 percent as compared 
with 26.6 percent), a fact attributable 
mainly to the presence of relatively 
fewer skilled workers among non- 
white workers. 

Service occupations.—Blind recipi- 
ents in service jobs numbered 604. 
These jobs accounted for 13.6 per- 
cent of the earners’ employment, 
ranking third in the types of work 
done by these blind recipients. A 
variety of domestic service jobs made 
up the largest category of service 
occupations. Personal service workers 
—more than half of whom were 
boarding-house and lodging-house 
keepers—included also hotel and 
restaurant employees, midwives, and 
practical nurses. In some instances, 
persons classified as boarding-house 
keepers did not conduct activities on 
a commercial scale but merely sup- 
plied room and board and other serv- 
ices for which they received some 
return to a working member of the 
family or to a relative or friend. 

Protective service and building 
service workers and porters num- 
bered less than 100. The service jobs 
were, for the most part, those usually 
performed by women, and about a 
third of all the women recipients in 
the study were in some kind of serv- 
ice occupation. Only 10 percent of 
the men were so engaged. About 19 
percent of the nonwhite recipient- 
earners but only 12 percent of the 
white earners were reported to be in 
service occupations. Relatively twice 
as many nonwhite recipients as white 
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Chart 1.—Percent of recipients of aid to the blind with earned income, by State, 
September 1950 
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recipients were in domestic service— 
14.3 percent as compared with 6.4 
percent. 

Less than half of those in service 
jobs were without useful sight—the 
smallest proportion of such persons 
in any of the five major occupational 
categories. 

Professional and managerial occu- 
pations.—Almost three-fifths of those 
in professional and managerial work 
were small shopkeepers and vending- 


stand operators. Recipient-earners 
having income solely from the pro- 
fessions—about 5 percent of all 
workers reported—were principally 
musicians or teachers of music, with 
ministers or preachers next in fre- 
quency. Other professions, numeri- 
cally less important, included chiro- 
practors, writers, and teachers of the 
handicapped. Less than 1 percent of 
the recipients were engaged in semi- 
professional pursuits; in this group, 
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work as masseur was the most fre- 
quent. 

It is interesting to note that, among 
the occupational groups, the profes- 
sional and managerial categories had 
the highest percentage of recipient- 
earners with less than 5/200 central 
visual acuity—79 percent. 

Clerical and sales occupations.— 
Some 11.6 percent of the blind 
earners studied were engaged in 
clerical or selling activities—a group 
not much smaller than either the serv- 
ice or professional and managerial 
categories. Only a negligible propor- 
tion (1.3 percent) of the 4,438 re- 
cipients had clerical jobs. Hucksters, 
peddlers, canvassers, and newspaper 
vendors made up the bulk of those 
in selling jobs, which represented 
10.3 percent of the jobs of all working 
recipients. To what extent some of 
these selling activities constituted 
bona fide employment and to what 
extent they constituted mendicancy 
would be difficult to determine. 

Some 13 percent of all the men 

studied were engaged in clerical and 
sales occupations, compared with only 
6 percent of the women; relatively 
more of the white (12.6 percent) 
than of the nonwhite (9.3 percent) 
recipient-earners derived their earned 
income in this way. Next to pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations, 
persons in this type of work had the 
highest proportion of those without 
useful vision. 


Extent of Employment 


An important element in the low 
earnings of these blind recipient- 
earners, though not the only factor, 
is the amount of employment avail- 
able to them. Few of these workers 
—only a fourth—had employment of 
a nonseasonal nature as many as 30 
hours or more per week, or what is 
here considered as full-time work. 
Almost three-fourths of those in 
managerial and official occupations— 
a category made up chiefiy of re- 
cipients who conducted vending 
stands or other retail outlets—were 
occupied to that extent. No other 
type of occupation in which a sig- 
nificant number of recipients worked 
had as high a percentage of full-time 
work. Practically all of this group 
were in business for themselves. Full- 
time workers tended to be a young 


group. More than a fourth of them 
were between the ages of 20 and 39; 
relatively fewer persons in that age 
span were found in part-time work 
of either a regular or occasional 
nature. 

Most of the 4,438 blind earners 
(73.3 percent) had less than full- 
time employment. More than a fourth 
had continuing work at more or less 
regularly recurring periods. Half the 
recipients who followed a profession 
were occupied in this way. Almost 
half the recipient-earners in sales 
and kindred occupations and almost 
the same proportion of those in per- 
sonal service jobs had part-time em- 
ployment of a regular nature. 

The amount of employment for 23.6 
percent of the recipient-earners was 
exceedingly irregular and uncertain. 
More than half of those in skilled 
work and almost half the number in 
unskilled jobs had odd jobs or highly 
irregular work. Casual work is, of 
course, common in domestic service, 
and more than half the domestic 
service workers in this study were 
employed on that basis. 

Some recipient-earners, on the 
other hand, were engaged in activi- 
ties that did not keep them occupied 
during the whole year; 22.6 percent 
reported seasonal employment. Agri- 
cultural and related work is pre- 
eminently seasonal in character, as 
indicated by the fact that as many 
as 54.2 percent of this group were 
occupied only at certain times of the 
year. More than two-fifths of the 
seasonal workers were aged 60 or 
over, but less than one-third of those 
regularly employed, either full- or 
part-time, had reached that age. 


Class of Employment 


More (57.7 percent) of the recipi- 
ent-earners were self-employed than 
were in the employ of some person, 
business, or organization. Substan- 
tial proportions (two-thirds or more) 
of those in professional and manage- 
rial occupations, in clerical and sales 
jobs, and in agricultural and kindred 
occupations operated on their own 
account. It may be assumed that 
many of these people were self-em- 
ployed through necessity rather than 
because of any special aptitude or 
financial capacity to conduct en- 
trepreneurial activities. The bulk of 


those employed by others were ip 
private employment (31.0 percent), 
Less than 2 percent of all recipients 
were in government employment; 
they held such jobs as bailiff, schoo} 


janitor, or garbage collector. Only 
389, or 8.8 percent of the 4,438 re. 
cipient-earners, were actually en- 
gaged in sheltered work. 

Though the number in sheltered 
employment is small, employment of 
this type merits special consideration 
here because of the frequent associa- 
tion of handicapped workers, particu. 
larly the blind, with the sheltered 
workshop, and because a number of 
these blind earners, though no longer 
employed in such shops, were pur- 
suing vocations usually acquired 
there. 

Sheltered employment.—Any re- 
munerative activity furnished by a 
nonprofit agency or institution for 
the purpose of rehabilitation or pro- 
viding work under controlled condi- 
tions is generally considered to be 
sheltered employment. Though most 
vending-stand programs for the blind 
have certain characteristics of shel- 
tered work, it was considered prac- 
ticable, for the purposes of the study, 
not to regard sch activities, except 
in special cases, as sheltered work. 

Among the five main groups of 
occupations, craft and manual jobs 
had the highest percentage of earners 
working in or for sheltered work- 
shops (29.0 percent). The more or 
less limited range of pursuits fol- 
lowed in that type of “protected” 
employment by recipient-earners has 
been mentioned elsewhere. Because 
of their non-commercial character, 
agencies offering sheltered employ- 
ment provided relatively more full- 
time work than any other class of 
employment. For example, 42.9 per- 
cent of those in sheltered employ- 
ment were occupied full time, as 
compared with 29.5 percent among 
the self-employed and 11.8 percent 
for private and governmental em- 
ployment combined. 

Only a few States reported rela- 
tively large numbers of blind re- 
cipient-earners working for such 
nonprofit organizations. The data do 
not necessarily reflect, however, 
either the full extent of this employ- 
ment in the States reporting or the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Future Citizens All: A Report 


on Aid to Dependent Children* 


The American Public Welfare Association, because of the wide- 
spread and growing interest of the general public in the aid to 
dependent children program and the need of data not otherwise 
available, began early in 1950 to develop plans for an intensive 
survey of the program through the cooperation of its agency 
members. The major objectives of the study were to describe in 
considerable detail the families that have received aid to de- 
pendent children and to evaluate what has happened to the 
children in these families. This article summarizes the report; 
its presentation is intended solely as a service to readers of the 


Bulletin. 


ID to dependent children in the 
A late years of the depression of 

the 1930’s and throughout the 
past decade has been a means of 
keeping together the families of an 
estimated 6 million children. Early 
in 1950 the American Public Welfare 
Association began developing plans 
for an intensive survey of the pro- 
gram. It was recognized that the real 
tests of the efficacy of aid to depend- 
ent children are the degree to which 
it has fulfilled the objectives em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act and 
the extent to which the needs of 
children are being met through the 
program. 

Information was obtained in the 
fall of 1950 and early in 1951 on more 
than 6,500 families who had been 
receiving aid to dependent children 
for at least 6 months and for whom 
payments had been terminated in the 
survey month. These families in- 
cluded nearly 19,000 children. The 
public welfare departments of 40 
States participated in the survey. 

The children’s community and 
home environment were studied, as 
well as the nature and duration of 
the crisis that brought the family 


*A summary of the report, Future 
Citizens All, by Gordon W. Blackwell 
and Raymond F. Gould (American Public 


Welfare Association, 1952, 181 pp.). The 
survey on which the report was based was 
financed by the Marshall Field Founda- 


tion through a grant to the American 
Public Welfare Association and was de- 
veloped and carried out by the Institute 
for Research in Social Science of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
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to the need for financial assistance 
and the characteristics of the mother 
or homemaker who cared for the 
children while the family was receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children. In- 
formation was also collected on fam- 
ily income, housing conditions, health 
care, education, social behavior, and 
employment. 

One of the major findings of the 
survey was that the great majority 
of the children have made remark- 
ably good adjustments as they have 
progressed toward adulthood and full 
citizenship. More substantial income, 
increased educational opportunities, 
and social casework services could 
alleviate many of their remaining 
problems. The indications of anti- 
social behavior among these children 
were slight; the evidence of real ac- 
complishment in the face of great 
handicaps was strong. 


From Family Crisis to Termi- 
nation of Aid 

The status of these families that 
had been receiving aid to dependent 
children was examined with particu- 
lar attention to three periods that 
were significant for the purposes of 
the survey. These intervals were 
identified as (1) the crisis period 
(from the date of the crisis that led 
to the dependency to the date of the 
first assistance payment), (2) the 
assistance period (the time during 
which the family was receiving pay- 
ments), and (3) the period at or 
following termination of assistance. 

The children helped by the pro- 


gram have been needy children who 
were deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the death, con- 
tinued absence from the home, or 
physical or mental incapacity of one 
or both of the parents. Most often 
(in 25 percent of the cases studied) 
the families became dependent be- 
cause of the father’s incapacity. Nine- 
teen percent of the families were in 
need because the father had deserted. 
In 18 percent of the families the 
father had died, but death of the 
father has come to be the cause of 
crisis for fewer and fewer families 
as other income-maintenance pro- 
grams have become available to meet 
their needs. In 11 percent of the 
families studied, the mother was un- 
married. 

Desertion and the birth of children 
out of wedlock were reported as the 
crisis causing the need for assistance 
much more often among nonwhite 
families than emong white families; 
death and incapacity were more com- 
mon crises in the white families. 
Death or incapacity precipitated the 
family crisis more often in small 
communities; the larger the com- 
munity, the more likely it was that 
family conflict caused the problem. 
The preponderance of Negroes in the 
sample for large urban areas and the 

reeter availability in cities of other 
resources—such as general assistance, 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits, and child placement services— 
account for part of the difference. 

More than half the families began 
receiving aid within less than a year 
following the family crisis; only 1 
out of every 6 families received their 
first assistance payment more than 4 
years after the crisis. Most of the 
families in the study were young 
families when the crisis arose; in 35 
percent the oldest child in the home 
was under age 6, and in 31 percent 
the oldest child was between the 
ages of 6 and 12. In 18 percent of 
the families the oldest child was 
under age 6 when the assistance pay- 
ment was discontinued, and in nearly 
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half the families the oldest child was 
under age 12. 

The composition of the family con- 
stitutes an important element in the 
social environment of the dependent 
child. Two families out of 5, at the 
time of the crisis, were made up only 
of the homemaker and one or more 
children; in 1 case in 5 there was also 
a spouse in the family. The family 
circumstances were practically the 
same at the time aid to dependent 
children was first received, and they 
had changed only slightly when 
assistance was terminated. Slightly 
more than 1 in every 5 families had 
both homemaker and her spouse 
present in the home on all three 
dates. One family in 3 was made up 
of some other combination of rela- 
tives, and only rarely were there 
nonrelatives in the home. Between 
the crisis period and the assistance 
period there was a change in the 
family makeup in 23 percent of the 
cases studied. 

The occupation of the father is, of 
course, an important determinant of 
the family’s socio-economic status. 
Fathers in the families receiving aid 
to dependent children were most 
often in the lower-ranking occupa- 
tions at the time of the family crisis; 
only 1 percent were professional and 
semiprofessional workers and only 6 
percent could be called white-collar 
workers. About a fifth were crafts- 
men or foremen. The fathers of these 
families, more frequently than em- 
ployed men in the general popula- 
tion, were farm laborers, sharecrop- 
pers, or other unskilled laborers. 
About half the mothers had a usual 
occupation at the time of the crisis; 
a relatively large proportion were in 
white-collar clerical and sales posi- 
tions and in domestic service. 

It is clear that aid to dependent 
children has generally not created an 
attitude of continuing dependency 
among these families by keeping 
them on the program for a long time. 
One family in every 5 was separated 
from aid to dependent children before 
the end of the first year; only 11 per- 
cent had received aid for as long as 
7 years. The median length of time 
assistance was received was 25 
months; it would have been less if 
the study had included the families 
that had received assistance for less 
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than 6 months. Families broken by 
the death of a parent more often re- 
quired a relatively long period of 
assistance; unmarried mothers re- 
quired it for a slightly shorter period 
than the median period for all the 
families studied. 

The various reasons why assistance 
was discontinued indicate the nature 
of the families and the extent and 
methods of their recovery from the 
period of family crisis. Three-fourths 
of the families were no longer in 
financial need, as determined by 
agency budgets, when separated from 
aid to dependent children. For those 
families that had become self-sup- 
porting, the most frequently reported 
reason was employment or increased 
earnings of one or more members of 
the family other than a parent. In 
1 case in every 5 the family had be- 
come independent as the result of 
support from a returned parent or 
of the reemploymeut of an incapaci- 
tated parent or the remarriage of the 
mother. In a few cases, receipt of 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits by some member of the family 
made the termination of aid to de- 
pendent children possible. 

Twenty-five percent of the families 
were still in need of assistance when 
aid was terminated. For this group 
the reasons for termination centered 
around the fact that the family no 
longer met eligibility requirements 
set up by State or Federal legislation. 


Homemakers and Homes 


Since one objective of aid to de- 
pendent children is to keep needy 
children deprived of parental sup- 
port in their own homes with their 
mother or other close relative, an 
evaluation of the program rests part- 
ly on a knowledge of the homes the 
program preserves. In three-fourths 
of the families receiving aid, the 
homemakers fell in the age range 
25-54. Forty percent of them were 
married and living with their hus- 
bands, many of whom were disabled. 
The proportion who were widowed, 
divorced, deserted, or separated was 
high, since these situations were often 
the crises that made the families de- 
pendent. The homemaker was the 
mother of the dependent child in 91 
percent of these families; for white 
families the percentage was 93, for 


Negroes it was 86, and for other 
races, 89. 

The employment status of many 
homemakers changed between the 
crisis period and the assistance pe. 
riod. Of 682 homemakers employed 
full time in all or part of the crisis 
period, two-thirds were able to de. 
vote full time to the task of home- 
making during the assistance period, 
More than a thousand homemakers 
had part-time jobs all or part of the 
crisis period, but less than 700 had 
this employment status in the assist- 
ance period. About 87 percent of 
those who had not worked in the 
crisis period did not have employ- 
ment later. Generally there was con- 


siderable shifting from employed 
status to unemployed; there was 
slightly less shifting from unem- 


ployed to employed status and from 
irregular, part-time work to more 
regular, full-time work. In 31 per- 
cent of the families with the home- 
maker employed, care during the 
assistance period for children under 
age 13 was provided by the home- 
maker while she was employed in 
the home. 

The median size of families con- 
sidered in the study was 4.1 members 
for white families and 4.0 for non- 
white families, while the median size 
of the assistance group on the basis 
of which the payments were deter- 
mined was 3.1 for white families and 
2.7 for the nonwhite families. 

While physical aspects of hous- 
ing may not be determining factors 
in normal family living, they are 
conditioning factors. To measure 
the physical adequacy and com- 
fort of housing, the survey con- 
sidered the number of persons per 
room and the possession of selected 
housing conveniences. The homes of 
the assistance families were less 
crowded than might have been ex- 
pected for a low-income group. The 
median number of persons per room 
for all families in the study was 1.0, 


for white families it was 0.9, and for 
nonwhite families, 1.2. The nonwhite 
families had more than 1.5 persons 


per room—the dividing line between 
adequate and crowded housing— 
about twice as often as white fam- 
ilies. For both white and nonwhite 
families, crowded housing occurred 
less often in the large communities. 
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The housing conveniences con- 
sidered were electricity, inside run- 
ning water, and private inside flush 
toilet. Only slightly more than half 
the families had all three major 
conveniences; one-fifth of the homes 
had only one. The proportion of 
families with each of these conven- 
iences was higher in the cities than 
in small communities and was higher 
among the white households than 
among the nonwhite families. 


Income 

When aid to dependent children 
was not realizing its primary pur- 
pose, the reasons appeared to be 
essentially economic. Methods of 
determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payment vary ccnsiderably from 
State to State and in several States 
from county to county. Standard 
budget requirements according to size 
and composition of family have been 
set by State departments of public 
welfare. There are State variations 
also, though to a limited extent, in 
the needs included in the budget and 
wider variations in the amount 
allowed for specific budget items. 

The financial resources of a family, 
such as earned income, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, and con- 
tributions from relatives, are de- 
cucted from the standard budget re- 
quirements of the family. The re- 
sulting deficit Cetermines the assist- 
ance payment to the family, with 
certain exceptions growing out of the 
general finencial ability of the State 
and its willingness to support public 
welfare. At the time of the survey, 
between one-fourth and one-third of 
the States did not meet the deficit in 
full but made payments sufficient to 
bring a family’s total income up toa 
certain percentage of its budget re- 
quirements. Furthermore, about half 
the States have maximums for pay- 
ments to each eligible individual, and 
several States have maximums for 
total family payments. 

Families in the cities fared better 
than those in the small communities; 
the median assistance payment per 
family ranged from $80.20 in cities 
of 500,000 or more to $36.45 in com- 
munities of less than 300 persons. 

Just before the termination of 
assistance, the median income per 
person of the families in the sample 
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(income from all sources, including 
the assistance payment) was approxi- 
mately $30 a month; on this basis, 
a mother with two children had to 
manage on $90 a month. The range 
in median income per person, region- 
ally, was from $21.76 in the South- 
west to $39.33 in the Far West. 

Families that had relied entirely 
on the assistance payment had a 
lower median income per person than 
did all other families receiving aid 
to dependent children. This differ- 
ence was particularly evident in 
regions where the income level of the 
assistance families was generally low. 
In these areas the ratio of families 
relying solely on aid to depend- 
ent children to all other families 
in the study was also low, which 
suggests that there was a necessity 
in these localities for the assistance 
families to secure outside income of 
some sort—possibly at the expense 
of adequate child care by the home- 
maker or of essential schooling for 
older children. Since the families 
that relied entirely on the assistance 
payment did not differ significantly 
from the other families on the rolls 
as to size of family, size of commu- 
nity, and age of children, it appears 
that the income differences cannot be 
explained on the basis of variations 
in these factors. Higher budgeted 
maintenance cost for employed indi- 
viduals in the assistance group is a 
partial explanation. 

About 90 percent of the families 
in the sample had yearly incomes 
(assistance payment and income 
from all other sources) of less than 
$2,000 at the time assistance was 
terminated. For some of these fami- 
lies the income may have been larger 
than it had been during all the period 
they were receiving aid to dependent 
children. Seventy percent of the 
families had incomes of less than 
$1,500 a year, and about 40 percent 
had less than $1,000 a year. 

Lower incomes per person tended 
to be associated with large families 
in which no employable adult or 
older child was present rather than 
with small families. Incomes per 
person were lower also among rural 
families, families with young chil- 
dren, and families living in regions 
with comparatively low per capita 
income for the general population. 


Families in which the mother had a 
skilled or white-collar occupation re- 
ceived higher income per person; the 
income per person was lower in fami- 
lies in which the mother had no 
usual occupation. The presence of an 
incapacitated father in the family 
tended to lower the monthly income 
per person since some States do not 
include the needs of the father in 
the budget and since the necessity of 
caring for him may sometimes have 
prevented the mother from holding 
a job. 

The median monthly income per 
person, as well as the median assist- 
ance payment, was smaller with each 
additional child included in the pay- 
ment, to the point that the median 
income per person in families with 
six to nine children in the assistance 
group was only $19.16. This situation 
was the effect of such factors as 
relatively fixed costs of rent and 
utilities, of maximum limits on the 
assistance payments in some States, 
and of possible resistance of public 
opinion to family payments that 
equal or exceed wages. 

Associated with lower incomes per 
person receiving aid to dependent 
children were such factors as over- 
crowded housing, lack of housing 
conveniences, inadequate schooling of 
children, and retardation of children 
in school. 


Educational Progress of the 
Children 


In general, it was found that young 
persons who had formerly been re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
and who were aged 18 or over at 
the time of the study had not made 
the same progress, educationally, as 
those in the general population. More 
significant was the finding that edu- 
cational handicaps were associated 
with certain undesirable factors in 
the social situation of the families. 
More than two-thirds of the children 
had not been graduated from high 
school; only about half of all children 
in the country had so limited an 
education. The children aged 8-17 
in the families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children also had failed to 
make as good progress in school as 
other children. Twenty-five percent 
of the boys aged 8-17 were educa- 
tionally retarded 1 year, and 27 per- 
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cent 2 years or more; of the girls, 24 
percent were 1 year behind the 
average, and 19 percent, 2 years or 
more. Successful achievement in 
school was found to be associated 
with urban residence, better housing, 
higher occupational status of older 
children, more awards and recogni- 
tion for the children, less delinquency 
and child neglect, and better health 
care. The children on the rolls who 
were retarded in school or who had 
left school after completing only a 
few grades were found more often 
in rural areas, were more poorly 
housed, were concentrated in the 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations 
if they had an occupation at all, had 
fewer awards and other types of 
community recognition, were more 
apt to be delinquent or neglected, 
and had received poorer health care. 


Indicators of the Children’s 
core Welfare 

The survey examined certain other 
factors that reflect the extent to 
which aid to dependent children 
affects the welfare of these children. 
It cannot relate all significant causes 
to specific effects, but it can point to 
significant relationships and to areas 
for concentration of further study 
and effort in finding ways of prevent- 
ing dependency. 

More than 85 percent of the chil- 
dren on the assistance rolls—-91 per- 
cent of the white children and 69 
percent of those of other races—were 
reported to have been born to legally 
married couples. Eleven percent of 
the children had been born out of 
wedlock before the family began re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children, 
but only 3.4 percent since the family 
began receiving assistance. Four per- 
cent of the children were born out of 
wedlock of a stable, nonlegal union 
and 10.5 percent of a nonstable, non- 
ilegal union. 

More of the illegitimate children 
than those born in wedlock were born 
in large urban centers and in over- 
crowded housing conditions; they re- 
ceived assistance for a longer time 
and more often have been still in 
need when assistance was terminated, 
lived in homes where the homemaker 
was employed, and were education- 
ally retarded. 
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Only 1 percent of the children on 
the aid to dependent children rolls 
had been involved in a child-neglect 
hearing before assistance payments 
began, and only 2 percent since the 
receipt of aid. The program’s success 
in keeping children in their own 
homes is indicated by the fact that 
fewer than 7 percent of those under 
age 18 were not residing in the fam- 
ily home at the time assistance was 
terminated. 

Vaccination for smallpox is a fun- 
damental protective procedure that is 
widely accepted as essential for a 
child before his first birthday, but 57 
percent of the children aged 1-5 in 
the survey group and 13 percent of 
the children aged 6-11 had not been 
vaccinated. A relatively high inci- 
dence of diphtheria was reported for 
the children in assistance families; 
the annual rate per 1,000 under age 
18 appears to be 17 times the average 
national rate for all children. Fewer 
than half the children aged 6-17 had 
had dental care during the preceding 
12 months, in comparison with an 
estimated two-thirds of all children 
of school age. Unmet medical needs 
during the preceding 9 months were 
reported for about 10 percent of the 
children under age 18, and more than 
half of those aged 1-5 had not had 
four well-child medical examinations 
during the first year of life. 

The incidence of delinquency 
among children in assistance families 
has been surprisingly low in view of 
the fact that these children come 
from the most deprived stratum of 
American society and have been liv- 
ing in broken homes or homes with 
an incapacitated father or mother— 
factors that might be expected to be 
associated with delinquent behavior. 
A roughly computed annual rate for 
juvenile delinquency among the 
children aged 7-17 in this group 
shows that they compare favorably 
with the children in the general pop- 
ulation in this respect—9 per 1,000 as 
compared with 12 per 1,000. 

Delinquents among the children re- 
ceiving assistance, compared with the 
other children in the survey group, 
were more frequently children with- 
out a father or other adult than the 
mother in the home. More of them 
were boys, nonwhite, and residents 


of a large urban center; they had had 
a child-neglect hearing, were em. 
ployed, and were educationally re. 
tarded. 

More than half the children in the 
assistance group between the ages 
of 12 and 15 were members of com- 
munity youth organizations; of al] 
those aged 6-17, 37 percent were par- 
ticipating. 

One in every 10 of the children 
aged 6-17 had received an award or 
some type of special recognition at 
school or elsewhere. These children, 
more frequently than the others in 
the group receiving aid to dependent 
children, had the father in the home, 
though incapacitated; more often had 
a homemaker who was employed; 
were less often separated from assist- 
ance while the family was still in 
need; less often lived in overcrowded 
housing conditions; were less often 
educationally retarded; and less often 
had left school before age 18 without 
graduating from high school. More 
often than the others they were par- 
ticipating in some community organ- 
ization activity. 


After Aid to Dependent 
Children 


In some ways the facts regarding 
young persons who had been on the 
aid to dependent children rolls at 
some earlier time can reveal more 
about what the program has meant 
to children than can information 
about the younger children. The 
median length of the period in which 
assistance was received for those over 
age 19 at the time the family was 
separated from assistance was slight- 
ly more than 7 years, and aid to 
dependent children can be considered 
much more of a factor in their lives 
than in the lives of younger children. 

The proportion of this older group 
still living in the home was 63 per- 
cent for those 18 or 19 years of age 
and 28 percent for those aged 20 and 
over. A few lived with relatives, 
some were in the Armed Forces, but 
only 1 percent were in educational 
institutions and 1 percent in mental 
or correctional institutions. Girls 
more often than boys had left the 
parental home. More than half the 
children aged 20 or over who were 
still living with the assistance family 
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were contributing to its support. Of 
those still in the home who were em- 
ployed, 80 percent were contributing 
to the family’s maintenance. 

Few of the boys married before 
age 18, but many of the girls had 
married at age 16 or 17. Among the 
members of the group aged 21 and 
over, 1 boy in every 2 was married 
and 3 girls in every 4. 

Fully half the group aged 16 or 
over were trained or experienced in 
some occupation—boys more often 
than girls. The occupations extended 
over much of the range of jobs avail- 
able in the typical American com- 
munity. Eleven percent were white- 
collar workers; 7 percent, skilled 
craftsmen, foremen, or protective 
service workers; and 31 percent, 
skilled and semiskilled operatives 
and unskilled workers. Forty-three 
percent—a group including home- 
makers—had no usual occupation, 
and the occupation was not reported 
for 8 percent. More girls than boys 
were in the white-collar group, and 
fewer girls than boys were in skilled 
operative jobs. 

There has been a tendency for 
many of these young persons to fall 
in their father’s occupational group- 
ing. Half of those who had an occu- 
pation had moved neither upward 
nor downward in relation to the 
father’s occupation. On the other 
hand, 25 percent were in an occupa- 
tion with generally higher income 
levels and social prestige and requir- 
ing educational attainment, and 23 
percent had moved downward. 


Girls were more successful than 
boys in achieving an occupation 
higher than that of their fathers or 
mothers. Differences from the par- 
ents’ occupation were more notice- 
able among white children than 
among nonwhite children, and among 
those in large communities. 

The young persons who had at- 
tained a higher occupational level 
than that of their parents were more 
often contributing to the support of 
the family, more often had been 
awarded some recognition for a- 
chievement, and were better educa- 
ted, in general, than the others in the 
group. Achievement of an occupation 
relatively high in the socio-economic 
scale seems to have been aided by 
education. If the family had required 
aid to dependent children over a 
relatively long period of time (more 
than 4 years) the chances were less 
that the child would have a white- 
collar or skilled trade occupation. 

Information was collected on crim- 
inal convictions for children aged 16 
and over, to obtain an indication of 
possible failure in social adjustment. 
Few of the children who had former- 
ly been receiving aid to dependent 
children were reported to have been 
convicted of a criminal offense—4 
percent of the boys and 1 percent of 
the girls. Those convicted of crim- 
inal offenses were, in comparison 
with others in their age group who 
had been receiving aid to dependent 
children, more often living in cities 
of 100,000 or over and in families 
with lengthy crisis and assistance 


periods, had a record of delinquency, 
and were in a low-ranking occupa- 
tion, if any. They had received 
awards less frequently, and their 
families had more often been sep- 
arated from aid to dependent chil- 
dren while they were still in need. 

One in every 10 of the former re- 
cipients aged 20 and over had re- 
ceived some significant type of award 
or recognition in school or elsewhere. 
Graduation from high school and 
further education were positively 
associated with their chances of hav- 
ing received such an award. They 
were young persons who had a white- 
collar job more often than others in 
the group and had more likely moved 
above their father’s occupational 
ranking. 


Conclusions 

In many areas of the country chil- 
dren who are receiving aid to depend- 
ent children are not being given the 
support that they need—in financial 
assistance, education, housing, health 
care, casework services, and simple 
community neighborliness. Increased 
support is needed if they are to de- 
velop their potentialities in a manner 
that is their rightful heritage and 
that will enable them to make the 
greatest contribution to the Nation’s 
welfare. Despite inadequacies in the 
program, it is believed that the great 
majority of these children are grow- 
ing into useful citizens. Much prog- 
ress has been made since the incep- 
tion of the program. Opportunity for 
further advance lies ahead. 





EARNINGS OF AB RECIPIENTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


absence of programs in States that 
did not report any recipients in shel- 
tered work. Among States with at 
least 75 recipient-earners, New York 
had the highest proportion in shel- 
tered workshops (70 percent). They 
appeared to be concentrated in New 
York City, where there are several 
well-established facilities of that 
nature. Iowa was next with approxi- 
mately 30 percent. 

The 4,438 recipients of aid to the 
blind who were employed in Septem- 
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ber 1950 represent a selected group 
of blind workers in the sense that 
every one of the group was eligible 
for public assistance under the stand- 
ards established in the State from 
which he received aid. Obviously, 
only visually handicapped workers 
who could not be self-supporting 
would be found on the rolls of the 
aid to the blind program. 

The blind workers who are not 
dependent, however, doubtless differ 
from those receiving assistance in a 
number of important respects. As a 
group they are probably younger, 
better educated, and engaged in more 


remunerative employment. One can 
expect to find more persons who have 
been rehabilitated through vocational 
rehabilitation programs among the 
self-supporting blind workers than 
among blind workers who receive 
assistance. The marginal character of 
the employment of blind recipient- 
earners and the limited amount of 
their earnings are therefore not sur- 
prising. They reflect, however, some 
of the past failures to provide positive 
rehabilitative services directed to- 
ward the best utilization of the pro- 
ductive capacities of these blind 
people. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Benefit Awards, 
January-June 1952 


During the first half of 1952, old- 
age benefits were awarded to 192,000 
persons, less than half the number to 
whom awards were made in the first 
6 months of 1951. Awards made to 
persons who became eligible for ben- 
efits immediately in September 1950 
under the 1950 provisions helped to 
swell the total number of awards 
made in January-June 1951. The 
absence of such awards in the first 
half of 1952 was responsible in part 
for the sharp decline from the earlier 
period. Another reason for the de- 
cline is the fact that many workers 
deferred filing their applications for 
benefits until the third quarter of 
1952 in order to acquire 6 quarters 
of coverage after 1950 and thus 
qualify for higher monthly benefit 
amounts through use of the new 
benefit formula. 

About 45 percent of the persons 
awarded old-age benefits in January— 
June 1952 were new eligibles, per- 
sons who qualified solely as a result 
of the liberalized insured-status pro- 
visions in the 1950 amendments 
(table 1). Women represented 36 
percent of the new eligibles and 19 
percent of the 1939 eligibles—those 
who were eligible under the 1939 
legislation. : 

Of the awards to 1939 eligibles in 
January—June 1952, 26 percent (com- 
pared with 16 percent for the first 
half of 1951) were made to persons 
who attained age 65 during the first 
half of the year; the proportion was 
slightly higher for women than for 
men. Almost 34 percent of the awards 
to new eligibles (compared with 15 
percent for the corresponding period 
in 1951) went to persons who reached 
age 65 during the first 6 months of 
1952. The proportion of total awards 
that new eligibles represent declines 
at the older ages since the liberaliza- 
tion in the insured-status require- 
ments was greatest for persons aged 
65 (a reduction from 30 quarters 
of coverage to 6) and was less 
at each successive age. For persons 


reaching their seventy-seventh birth- 
day in the first 6 months of 1952 or 
earlier, there was no liberalization, 
since they needed only 6 quarters to 


be fully insured under the 1939 law. 


Persons aged 75 or over repre. 
sented 11 percent of the 1939 eligibles, 
This age group represented almost 
23 percent in 1951, when awards in- 
cluded a substantial number made to 
workers aged 75 and over. Under the 
1950 amendments, for the first time, 


Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits awarded in January-June 1952, by eligibility status, age, and 


sex of beneficiary 


[Based partly on 20-percent sample] 




































































Total Male | Female 
Age! 
Num ~ Average | wum- . Average | a Average 
ber = monthly oy = monthly N — a monthly 
amount amount ; amount 
Total ?_....... 191, 961 100 $39. 84 | 140, 780 | 100 | $42.96 | 51,181 | 100 $31. 2% 
Oo... 144, 569 7 40.46 | 102,956 | 73 44.25 | 41 613 | 81 31.08 
, SMPs 32, 297 7 38.31 | 25, 238 18 40.15 | 7,059 14 31.72 
aaa 28 12, 300 6 38. 29 10, 210 7 39.34 2, O90 t 33. 18 
80 and over...... 2, 795 1 32. 41 2, 376 2 | 32. 51 419 l 31.81 
————S_—_O—_— ———SS Sas = —= = 
1939 eligibles._..| 104, 705 100 | $51.21 | $4,650} 100 | $52.98 | 20, 055 100 $43.73 
a = a | —-- 4 OFC—-7F" — 
Sa scteetenetinedement 74, 878 72 53.13 59, 924 71 55. 23 14, 954 7 44.70 
ge eye" 18, 108 17 | 50.41 14, 818 18 52. 01 3, 290 lf 43. 
rr 9, 164 ] 42.64 7, 730 y 43. 52 | 1,434 7 37.92 
80 and over....... ’ 555 2} 31.31| 2178 3| 31.15 377 2 32.19 
New eligibles...| 85, 707 100 | $25.91 | 55,002}  100| $27.47 30,7 $23. 12 
, , —__ eee 69, O89 81 | 26.71 42, 583 77 28. 78 2t ’ : Sf 23. 38 
<<... 13, 863 16 | 22.53 | 10,243 19 22.90 | 3, 620 2 1.51 
, ft er sees 2, 755 } 3 | 22. 86 2, 176 4 23. 33 ) 1.08 
| ' 

1 Age on birthday in 1952. formula” benefits by eligibility status n rilable 
2 Includes 1,549 old-age benefits computed under the 3 Only persons reaching their 77th bir iy during 

new formula (average amount, $42.68); data on “new July-December 1952 can qualify as new eligibles. 


Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 
January-June 1952 by eligibility status, amount of benefit, and sex of 























beneficiary 
[Based on 20-percent sample] 
| 
Total Male Femak 
ee — 
Number | Percent Number Percent Number 
a ES hc wee : ra 
WET Un oceidtheescctescsens 191, 961 100 140, 780 100 51,181 100 
EE REE EE CEI 6, 004 29 32, 813 23 23, 191 45 
20.10-29.90....... Se 16, 188 s 9, OS1 2 12 
Se 19, 604 10 13, 068 ) 6, 626 13 
TR RL SE ARE 31, 854 17 23, 304 7 s, tit 7 
EI . 39, 548 | 21 $3, 777 i 7 
CII 28, 673 | 15 | 27, 747 20 
A iB nitinccnsasenscces | 104, 705 | 100 $4, 650 100 2 100 
(ERE eee | 5, 097 5| 3, 851 5 1, 24 ‘ 
| } 
SE I a ee ae | 3, 279 3 1, 789 2 1, 490 7 
TN SESE aor a ee 7, 028 | 7 3, 679 { 3, 349 17 
a 23,773 | 23 16, 283 19 7, 490 
| 7 | * eee 37,751 | 36 32, 147 38 | 604 28 
en athcidtessdenticde 27,777 | 27 26, 901 | 32 876 | 4 
Sh i 85, 707) 100 | "55, 002 , 100 30, 70 100 
ies cen eeetelt 50, 065 | 59 | 28, 901 | 3| 21, 764 7 
Sener 12, 675 | 15 8, 045 15 | 4, 63 15 
i  ddanddaddasecdsbanesd 12, 448 15 9, 227 17 | 3, 221 10 
SOY Sn eee 7, 867 9 6, 933 | 13 934 3 
ant eR tle 1, 430 2 1, 299 | 2 131 ) 
| 
I in ccitsitedinumaindnen 622 1 597 1 | 





1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits awarded 
under the 1950 amendments, by period of award and eligibility status 


statutory minimum divisor of 18 
months. These initial amounts have 
been recomputed to take the wages 








in the succeeding 6 months into 


























Total 1939 eligibles New eligibles 
peed oo a account. Benefits at the resulting 
m aa $ per- : 
Period of award | camper | ATE | nae | Average | | Average cent of higher rate were payable immedi- 
| Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | allold- j the 
| amount amount amount | age bene- ately and the difference between 
| ficiaries recomputed benefit and the initial 
Lit £6 ae benefit was payable retroactively to 
a | ' 1,278,853 | $36.59 | 591,336 | $49.60 | 685,968 | $25.36 544 the date of entitlement. 
Septem ber-Decem ber 1950- .... 383, 908 | 33.24 | 125,194 49.51 | 258,714 25. 36 67 The decreasing proportion that the 
January-June 1951.............| 435,636 | 37.18 | 219, 629 48.91 | 216,007 25. 26 50 
July-December 1951.........._. | 267,348} 38.11 | 141,808 49.57 | 125, 540 25.18 47 number of benefits awarded to new 
vue 2 1952 1101.06 by & a 5 , 
January | = 191, 961 | 39. 84 104, 705 51.21 85, 707 25. 91 45 eligibles bears to the total may be 














1 See table 1, footnote 2. 


persons in this group could receive 
monthly benefits even though they 
were earning more than $50 a month 
in covered employment. 

The average old-age benefit award- 
ed in January—June 1952 was $39.84, 
an increase of $2.66 from the average 
amount awarded in the first half of 
1951 (table 1). This higher average 
benefit was due partly to the decrease 
in the proportion of new eligibles, 
who in the first half of 1951 repre- 
sented half the total number of 
awards and in tic corresponding 
period of 1952 only 45 percent. The 
benefit these new 


average awarded 


eligibles was $25.91, slightly more 
than in the first half of 1951: the 
average for the 1939 eligibles was 


$51.21, which also represents an in- 
crease. The average benefit amount 
for women was lower than for men; 
the difference was $9.25 for 1939 and 
$4.35 for new eligibles. 


The minimum monthly amount 
of $20 was payable in 59 percent 
of the awards to new eligibles; 


for women, comprising more than 
one-third of the newly eligible group, 
71 percent of the awards were for 
the minimum amount (table 2). In 
contrast, for the 1939 eligibles the $20 
minimum was payable in only 5 per- 
cent of the awards, while $50 or more 
was payable to 63 percent of this 
group. Most of the new eligibles were 
persons who had worked irregularly 
since 1936 or who had worked for 
only a limited period in employment 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance. Consequently, they did not 
have enough quarters of coverage to 
be insured under the 1939 amend- 
ments but did qualify as a result of 
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seen in table 3. The average old-age 
benefit award has gone up continu- 
ously, for a total increase of $6.60 
since the initial period in 1950. This 
rise was due chiefly to the decreasing 
proportion of new eligibles, whose 
average benefit remained only slight- 
ly more than half that payable to 
1939 eligibles. 

The rapid growth in the number 
of new eligibles receiving old-age 
benefits is indicated in table 4, which 
shows the number and amount of old- 
age benefits in current-payment sta- 
tus in 6-month intervals, June 1950- 
June 1952. By the end of June 1952, 
the new eligibles comprised one- 
fourth of all old-age beneficiaries. 
Although the average benefit payable 
to 1939 eligibles has risen steadily, 
the average amount payable to all 
old-age beneficiaries in current-pay- 
ment status has dropped as the pro- 
portion of new eligibles has increased. 


the libezalized insured-status provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments. Such 
persons have, on the whole, substan- 
tially lower average monthly wages, 
fewer increment years, and, as a re- 
sult, lower benefit amounts than do 
persons insured under the 1939 
amendments, who are more likely to 
have worked regularly in covered 
employment. 

The total number of persons 
awarded old-age benefits in the first 
half of 1952 includes 1,549 benefi- 
ciaries whose benefits were computed 
under the new formula provided by 
the 1950 amendments, which uses 
only earnings after 1950. The amount 
of these benefits at the time of the 
award was substantially smaller than 
the amount payable after the neces- 
sary recomputation. Since wages in 
the two calendar quarters preceding 
the quarter in which application for 
benefits is filed were excluded in the 
initial benefit computation under the 
1950 amendments, these benefits were 
determined through use of wages in 
the first 9 months of 1951 and a 





Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, First Quarter 1952 


The number of workers in covered 
employment during January-March 


Table 4.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of each half-year, by eligibility status, June 1950- 
June 1952 


[Numbers in thousands; based partly on 20-percent sample] 





Total New eligibles 


1939 eligibles 





| | 





| 
| As per- 














June 1952..... 


Half-year ending— Average Average | Average | cent of 

| Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | all old- 

| amount | | amount | amount | age bene- 

| fictaries 
Seis WIG. dca cuinciictsedniniiad | 1,385 $26. 30 | 1 385 $26. 30 | eto a 5 niin 
December 1950.......---.---.----| 1,771] 43.86 1,517 | 46.96 | 254 | $25. 33 14 
pa ere ene 2, 091 42. 57 1, 654 | 47.17 | 436 | 25. 13 21 
CS) Sera | 2,278 4?.14 1, 738 | 47.44 | 540 | 25. 07 24 
12,372 41. 98 1,770 47. 69 601 | 25.17 25 


ween ee nee enn wwnne ’ . | } 





! Includes 1,529 old-age benefits computed under the new formula; data on “new formula” benefits by eli- 
gibility status not available. 
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Estimated number of employers ' and workers and estimated amount of wages _ 1952, not including the self-employed E 
in nder old-age and survi i: ch, " 
: s covered u ge vors insurance, by spe covered by old-age and survivors in. | na! 
, rf n 
[Corrected to Dec. 5, 1952] surance, is estimated at 45 million, $0 
and their taxable wages are estimated aid 
Workers Allwork-| Total payrolls at $33 billion. These totals are 23 | of 
with Taxable wages * ers in cov- in covered ; j 
Employers tatable hte | “eeekeeens percent and 9.4 percent higher, re- elif 
Year and quarter —e re Pigyment spectively, than in the correspond- fur 
yey perio : Total Average pe riod ‘ Total Average ing quarter of 1951, and 7.1 percent a 
ou- | (in mil- per (in thou- | (in mil- per : : t 
enae lions) =. # path we lions) =. and 46.0 percent higher than in the al 
fourth quarter of 1951. cip 
500 35,303 | $32,974 $932 35, 393 $35, 668 $1, 008 Average taxable wages, estimated ing 
oss] seaes| exeo ris | sess) mae 356 at $733, were 6.9 percent higher than | %! 
304 47, 656 62, 423 1, 310 47, 656 69, 653 1,462. in January—March 1951 and 36.2 per- ma 
469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 ; r 
614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1543 cent greater than in October—Decem- 0 
017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1, 623 cee , 0c 
O08 48, 908 78 372 Yen 48 008 on 440 1 900 ber 1951. The increases from the first ~ 
298 49, 018 84, 122 1, 716 49, 018 102, 255 2,086 quarter of 1951 are in line with the for 
316 46, 796 81, 808 1, 748 46, 796 99, 989 2, 137 dia 
"340 48. 100 87. 498 1 819 48. 100 109, 864 2'983 +~Changes in general employment levels 
220; 54,500) = 111,075 2,038 | 54,500 | 133, 800 | 2,455 and in wage rates, while the in- pay 
creases from the fourth quarter of pre 
— | a) Oe) he ts] sper) | eae 4s} 1951 are explained by the fact that <3 
July-September __........-| 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 | 420 38, O57 | 17, 498 | 460 n 600 rv xi a 
October-December.......-| 2,001 | 36,016 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 | 505 under the $6,000 statutory ee 
| all or part of the wages received by ass 
1944 j > . tyf 
January-March..........- 2,010 36, 326 17, 362 47 36, 326 17, 696 | ao = workers in covered employ 
Ap Jun eee | =. 2048 a 893 17, 234 468 g2| 18,185 | 492 ment in the last quarter of the year era 
y-September_.......... 2, 038 , 301 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 | 486 
October-December........ 2.030} 35,629| 13,587 390} 37,780 | 19, 109 | 16 are not taxable. - 
oa | | Wages, taxable and nontaxable, re- Sp 
1 : ; —a 
January-Marcb........... 2,076 | 35,855 17, 874 499 35,855} 18,282 sg ceived in January-March 1952 by 
April-June__...-.-....--.- 2, 149 35, 854 17, 541 489 | 35,949 18, 558 | 516 : ; 
July-September........... 2176 | 35,684 | 14,982 S| sess! iton 476 Workers in employment covered by ( 
October-December... . . .. 2, 199 33, 598 12, 548 373 35,973 | 17, 478 | 486 the program amounted to an esti- 
AR mated $34 billion. This total is 10 | 4 
Jemmety- Maree ES .ccdoeue- 2 287 om 16, 840 $2 | gr | 17, 397 | 483 percent higher than that in January- the 
pril-. WD cgccuasesaceess . 416 17, 84 4 3 19, 079 g 
July-September) 3 478 | 39670] 17,709 446 | 40,228) 20, 222 63 March 1951 but 5.6 percent lower ip 
October-December.......... 2,513 | 37, 945 16, 604 440 | 39,930 | 22, 52 5 than the wages paid in October- pul 
December 1951. The average amount 4 
2, 509 38,7 20, 805 537 38, 7 21, 497 555 : : | 
2 587 39. 801 20, 655 519 40, 175 27’ 945 55g ««éDE worker in covered employ ment is a 
at = 4 ae fl, es 23, 035 500 estimated at $756, an increase of 7.7 
rs 748 25, 67% ° i 
% " : " dics . percent from the average in January- titl 
i on eos ee gg; March 1951, but 1.3 percent less than are 
2690| 40,245| 22° 708 564 | 40,524 | 24. 668 69 that in October-December 1951. The 7 
2, 609 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617; ey J 2 
2 661 36, 790 17, 184 7 41, 540 27" 964 673 +%Jncreases reflected a rise in employ : 
ment and higher average weekly 
: ‘ : ‘ ser 
2, 639 38, 162 23, 376 613 38, 162 24, 254 ago earnings; the decreases reflected 
2, 693 38, 591 22, 571 585 38, 864 24, 570 632 seasonal changes. un 
2, 697 38, 333 , 160 526 39, 601 24, 971 631 : as Se 
2, 602 34, 529 15, 701 455 39, 477 26, 194 664 An estimated 3.6 million employers 
, reported payment of taxable wages n 
January-March §..._.....- 2,671| 37,400] 23,490 628 | 37,400] 24,316 6 in the first quarter of 1952, about the prt 
“Loafer meas 2, 766 39, 200 24, 052 614 9, 26, 210 604 , : u 
July-September *......__- 2768 | 40,400; 22382 554} 41,800| 8, 165 674 Same number as in the preceding p 
r-December §...... 2, 741 36, 00 17, 574 455 41, 700 31, 113 746 quarter and 1.9 percent more than £90) 
1951 in January—March 1951. ful 
January-March *_........- 3, 552 44, 000 30, 175 686 44, 000 30, 900 702 pr 
April-June *.............. 3, 630 45, 500 30, 600 673 45, 800 32, 900 718 fin 
July-September *......... 3, 610 45, 500 27,700 609 47, 000 34, 000 7 
ctober-December °...__- 3, 620 42, 000 22, 538 47, 000 36, 000 766 on 
1952 lic Assistance Terms wi 
January-March *.........- 3, 620 45,000 33, 000 733 45, 000 34, 000 756 Public ; 
The BULLETIN carries each month in Ge 
' Number corresponds to number of employer re- 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 142 werein the Current Operating Statistics sec- ( 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. P d h ti f 
mont Hf empharer operates several sepasete establish- ‘ * + deseription of tate costes ona marterty dota tion tabular data on the operations 0 an 
men ut reports for concern as a whole. or were presen e n tor Augus ; 
2 Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were in the public assistance programs. The go 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance pro- the Bulletin lor February 1948, p. 31. following definitions explain briefly ine 
4 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- * Preliminary; includes data for new coverage the meaning of the terms used in ne 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p.31; quar- under the 1950 amendments, except for newly these tables 
terly data for 1940 were in the Bulletin for August _ covered self-employed persons and their earnings. . ass 
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Public assistance programs, fi- 
nanced from Federal, State, and, in 
some instances, local funds, provide 
aid to families or persons on the basis 
of need and usually also of other 
eligibility conditions. The programs 
furnish assistance primarily to fam- 
ilies or individuals in their homes, 
although they may also assist re- 
cipients living in boarding or nurs- 
ing homes or in some types of public 
or private institutions. The assistance 
may be in the form of money (cash 
or check) or vendor payments for 
goods or services, including payments 
for medical care. The cost of reme- 
dial care may be included in vendor 
payments for medical care. Public 
programs providing allowances or 
benefits to persons on a basis other 
than need are not considered public 
assistance. There are four special 
types of assistance—the State-Fed- 
eral programs—and the State-local 
programs of general assistance. 





Special Types of Public 
Assistance 

Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
are designated as special types of 
public assistance because they aid 
special groups of needy persons. 
These categories of persons are 
broadly defined by the assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act and 
are specifically defined for each State 
by State law and administrative reg- 
ulation. 

The data presented in the monthly 
series are for programs administered 
under plans approved by the Social 
Security Administration for Federal 
financial participation and for similar 
programs in States in which the only 
public program for a particular cate- 
gory is administered without Federal 
funds. The data exclude a few small 
programs, similar in type, that are 
financed from State or local funds 
only but administered concurrently 
with State-Federal programs. 


General Assistance 

General assistance is administered 
and financed by State and/or local 
governments and is designed to aid 
individuals and families when their 
needs are not otherwise met. General 
assistance is variously called general 
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relief, home relief, direct relief, in- 
digent aid, and so on. The term ex- 
cludes programs that are limited to 
special groups, such as statutory 
veterans’ relief or foster-family care 
for children, but it may include pro- 
grams limiting eligibility on the basis 
of employability. Since the unifying 
influence of Federal participation is 
lacking in general assistance, varia- 
tions in State and local practices 
affect the comparability of such data 
even more than they affect data for 
the special types of assistance. 


Recipients 

Data on recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
represent the number of persons to 
whom or on whose behalf payments 
are made for a specified month. Data 
on recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren are shown in terms of (a) the 
number of children on whose behalf 
payments of this type of aid are made, 
(b) the number of families in which 
these children are living, and (c) the 
number of recipients, which includes 
the children and one parent or other 
adult relative in families in which 
the requirements of at least one such 
adult are considered in determining 
the amount of assistance. In some 
cases the needs of more than one 
parent may be included in the budget 
for families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, but not more than one 
adult is counted as a recipient in 
each family. 

Under general assistance, recipients 
represent the number of cases re- 
ceiving assistance. The unit of count 
follows the administrative practice 
of the agency. Thus two families in 
a single household may be regarded 
as a single case by one agency and 
as two cases by another agency. The 
number of general assistance cases is 
increased in some States by the prac- 


tice of supplementing payments of / 


the special types of assistance. Such 
supplementation may be for either 
maintenance or medical care. Cases 
in which the allowance is for burial 
only are generally excluded. 

The numbers of recipients in the 
several States are imperfect gauges 
of differences in the numbers of 
needy individuals because of varia- 
tions in eligibility conditions and 


the unequal ability of States to aid 
needy persons, 

Because some recipients receive 
more than one type of assistance, the 
total number of recipients of public 
assistance in a State may be smaller 
than the sum of the recipients of the 
various types. 


Payments 


The data represent payments for 
a specified month made to or on 
behalf of recipients and charged by 
the State or local agency to the speci- 
fied type of assistance. Payments for 
the special types of assistance are 
money payments to recipients and 
vendor payments for medical care. 

Data on general assistance show 
payments to cases in cash or kind and 
orders on vendors for goods or serv- 
ices supplied to general assistance 
cases. A relatively high rate of case 
turn-over and payment periods 
shorter than a month increase the 
number of small payments of general 
assistance and reduce the average 
payment. Likewise, the practice in a 
few States of using general assistance 
to supplement other types of assist- 
ance for maintenance needs increases 
the caseload and lowers their average 
general assistance payment. On the 
other hand, the average payment is 
raised in those States in which sup- 
plementation takes the form of pay- 
ment of large medical bills. 

For all programs, expenditures for 
burials are generally excluded. 





Initial Effect of the 1952 
Amendments on 
Assistance Payments 


Effective October 1, 1952, the max- 
imums on assistance payments in 
which the Federal Government will 
share was raised from $50 to $55 for 
persons who are aged, blind, or per- 
manently and totally disabled. The 
formula for determining the Federal 
share of these payments was changed 
from three-fourths of the first $20 


1The Federal maximums apply to the 
sum of the money payment to a recipient 
plus any payments made in his behalf to 
a physician, hospital, or other supplier of 
medical services. This analysis is based 
only on changes in money payments to 
recipients. 
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of the average payment per recipient 
plus one-half of the balance within 
the maximum to four-fifths of the 
first $25 of the average payment per 
recipient plus one-half of the bal- 
ance of the matchable portion. In aid 
to dependent children the maximums 
were raised from $27 for a needy 
adult caring for the children, $27 for 
the first child in the family, and 
$18 for each additional child to $30, 
$30, and $21, respectively. The Fed- 
eral share in the costs of this pro- 
gram was changed from three-fourths 
of the first $12 of the average pay- 


ment per person, plus one-half the 
balance within the maximums, to 
four-fifths of the first $15 of the 
average per person, plus one-half of 
the balance of the matchable portion. 
The amendments made it possible for 
the States, without increasing the 
amount of State and local expendi- 
tures per recipient, to increase pay- 
ments $5 monthly for the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled and $3 for 
each recipient in aid to dependent 
children. 

Potential increases in payments, 
however, were offset for some re- 


Table 1.—Special types of public assistance: Change in average payments per 
recipient in States affected by the 1952 arnendments to the Social Security 
Act, by program and State, September-—October 1952 


























































Aid to the 
State Old-age Aid to depend- Aid to the permanently 
7 assistance ent children ! blind and totally 
disabled 
United States average ?_.............- +$2. 60 +$1. 50 + $2.31 + $2.23 
+4. 59 +.76 +2. 56 +3.91 
—.75 —.14 .  Mideadaammananae 
+4. 52 +3.11 og SPOceae ee 
+7. 43 +3.07 +5.58 | +4. 97 
+3. 69 +.33 +4. 56 nana +44 
—.% —.19 | +.12 | +.05 
+1. 86 +2. 16 +3. 95 apenesbnenege 
+. 30 +.03 | +3. 30 | +. 2 
+2. 94 + 1.64 +3. 76 | +4. 42 
at lian cree pli tl a LESS, SE +1.19 +1.05 PS. GD heccsccscacsduteo 
a A ete eS +4. 67 +4. 54 | +4. 89 | +5, OF 
San dudiddeddetidedteudinttbensone +.28 —.31 | +1. 87 | +.4 
RAREST Aa aE oe +3. 21 | +2. 51 $93 | +3. 71 
eS st Bie LO CR —.44 | +.05 10 | +.0 
ssadists—ctloambigseb-sucscuseons +.27 | +1.49 | Y ) . 
ee te ice Ai tate i +4.27 | +2. 86 | +4 85 iad 
ete steddbbbedacscbbbcodudoces +4. 24 | +1. 85 | 6. 65 ; ) 
ae: +4.53 | +3. 06 | 1. 16 |. 4 “4 
SS RRB ES, EE +1.33 | —.04 | +.25 | 62 
EE a a a TS —1.75 | 1. 60 | MARAE Ascctistteluechicds 
Sierviens EES ee Sie eee —.38 | +.14 4 +. 35 
a —.4 +.( 55 | 1.22 
A ne RN a a aR | +.51 +.04 | +155 | +1. 08 
pS Eee rae —. 56 | +.23 ON ci 
Mississippi............. ERE EE aed +. 01 +.02 | +6 
J ES Se pe +4. § + 2.22 | +4. 97 
_ | SSS SW Era: } +3. 91 +2. 21 4.45 | +5. 4 
ea RS LEDS a | +.51 0 r1.03 | Palets 
SRE § eT se a a — E : 
Ea a MRR er NR | +1.15 | +2.19 | 1.45 | (5 
' 
I i +1.00 | 1.79 —.19 1.32 
NN a, sind +2.99 | +.71 | +3. 82 +. 21 
i ile, teeta nates pe parte +1.02 | +1.00 1.08 | +1.49 
North SE Sa eee | +1. 66 | +. 83 | 1. 69 | +3. 09 
a a SR +. 39 | +. 5 | —.80 | — 1.09 
MRL A aoe. Si i hee eer i —. 62 | +1. | 69 | +4 05 
Qutahous. FS RE I TES +5. 40 | +9. 49 | 6.49 | +6 00 
Dita eeeneeesebnasbasabasnend | +3. 37 +2. 30 93 3.55 
SSE ee +3.12 | +1.96 +.09 | 3.72 
A RTE +. 24 | +.09 +140 | 1.63 
EE EE Se ae +4.11 +1.00 | 8. 29 | —.06 
— BR rt la AE | +1.01 | +1. 58 1. 23 +1.97 
ED A lh bb ids ace nsintinidaene +4. 00 +.16 + 1.82 a 
i ie IE LEE EE +4. 68 | +3.45 DE Binvccensiaccediica 
i itididdbectadducdebedtih n =| +.82 +.88 +2.00 2. 90 
SL TLE LLL TELE ea —.2 +2. 61 —.11 +.12 
RE RITE ARE | +.45 +.81 +.45 +.93 
te. ihn nenibsonodan! +3. 90 +.29 +4.29 +. 41 
ESE +4. 97 +3.25 +4. 92 +4. 8&7 
th Ea AAT +1. 22 +1.49 +1.83 +1.07 
ind athens aeetasneadeeseriacoae +3. 72 +2. 60 +5.03 +5.40 








! Recipients include the children and 1 parent or 
other adult relative in families in which the require- 
ments of at least one such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
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? Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and, 
for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind, 
Nevada. 

3 Average not computed; base less than 50 recipients. 


cipients who were also beneficiaries 
under the old-age and survivors in. 
surance program. In February 1952, 
the last month for which data are 
available, 15 percent of the old-age 
assistance cases received old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits; in aid 
to dependent children, 5 percent of 
the families received such benefits? 
Under the insurance program, higher 
benefits were paid, beginning with 
the month of September 1952, and 
most State agencies considered the 
increased income from this source in 
determining the amount of the assist- 
ance payments in October. In a State 
that planned to give recipients the 
full advantage of the additional Fed- 
eral funds, average payments would 
therefore be likely to increase some- 
what less than $5 and $3 per recipient, 
To increase payments to recipients, 
it is necessary for a State to take 
some type of action. For States with 
maximums, an increase in their max- 
imums results in increased payments 
to most of the cases receiving the 
maximum amount. For cases receiv- 
ing payments at less than the max- 
imums, and for States without max- 
imums on individual payments, pay- 
ments can be raised by increasing 
the amounts included in the budget 
for specified items or by adding items 
to the budget. Those States that had 
earlier found it necessary to reduce 
payments by making percentage cuts 
in the budget deficit or in require- 
ments could raise payments by re- 
ducing the amount of such cuts or 
eliminating them. One or more of 
these types of action was taken by 
most of the States in October.* 
Some States, however, had made 
recent increases in payments and in 
October effected few or relatively 
minor changes. A few States were 
providing assistance at a level that 
they believed met need at a reason- 
able standard and did not take any 
action to raise payments. Some States 


2For State data on proportion of old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren cases receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, see the Bulletin, 
August 1952, pp. 13-15. 

3 Data are excluded for Puerto Rico and 


the Virgin Islands, which were not. af- 
fected by the amendments, and for the 
Nevada programs for needy children and 


blind persons, which are administered 
without Federal financial participation. 
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Table 2.—Specified types of public 
assistance: Number of States by 
amount of change in average pay- 
ment per recipient, September- 
October 1952 ' 
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Number of States 

_ ie — 

Ald to 

Interval d pr the 
Old-age | Aid to | perma- 
| assist- the nently 
ance blind and 
totally 
disabled 




















Payments increased: 
$5.00 or more.......... 2 


Nochange in payments. .|. iol 1 
Payments decreased _.-. ) r 3 


1 Excludes Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and, for 
Nevada, aid to the blind. 


will make changes in a later month, 
and a few States will adjust payments 
as cases are reinvestigated to deter- 
mine continuing eligibility. The full 
effect of the amendments, therefore, 
is not reflected in the October figures. 
Some States, moreover, increase cost 
standards following a regular pro- 
cedure for pricing items included in 
the standard and adjusting cost fig- 
ures either at regular intervals or 
when the consumers’ price index 
shows a specified percentage move- 
ment upward or downward. Increases 
in payments in these States cannot be 
related to the amendments, although 
in a few States the effective date of 
the amendments may have influenced 
the timing of the changes. 

In old-age assistance, 41 of the 51 
States made changes affecting pay- 
ments in October. Twenty-one of the 
36 States with maximums in Septem- 
ber raised them in October. Oklahoma 
had removed the maximum on pay- 
ments in July. A number of States 
have maximums in excess of the Fed- 
eral limits, and in a few States they 
are high enough to meet the needs 
of practically all recipients. In some 
States, however, the maximums are 
lower than those specified in the 
Federal act. 

Twenty-six States increased the 
cost figures for one or more items 
included in their assistance standards, 
and five States added items in 
Qctober. In September, nine States 
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were making percentage or other 
cuts in payments. In October, three 
of these States met 100 percent of 
need, within the maximums, and 
four States increased the percentage 
of need met. One State increased the 
percentage reduction but in relation 
to more adequate standards, and 
there was no change in the reduction 
in one State. 

As a result of the various types of 
action taken by assistance agencies, 
average payments for old-age assist- 
ance increased $2.60 from September 
to October. This change represents 
the net effect of higher payments in 
42 States—ranging from $0.24 to $7.43 
—and of slightly lower payments in 
nine States. Only Arkansas and 
Oklahoma raised payments as much 
as $5.00 on the average; in 11 States 
the increases ranged from $4.00 to 
$4.99 (tables 1 and 2). 

Some agencies made changes dur- 
ing July, August, or September that 
affected assistance payments. Agen- 
cies making changes in earlier 
months were less likely to adjust 
payments again in October, although 
a few did so. For the 51 States, the 
increase in average payments for old- 
age assistance from June to October 
was $3.38, with 43 States showing 
increases, seven showing small de- 
creases, and one having no change. 
From June to October, average pay- 
ments increased by $5.00 or more in 
five States and $4.00-4.99 in 10 
States. 

The largest drop in the average 
payment for old-age assistance from 
June to October—$1.67—occurred in 
Rhode Island, which in July began 
meeting part of the cost of medical 
care through direct payments to phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and other suppliers 
of medical services. Previously 
amounts for some of these services 
were included in money payments to 
recipients. In Colorado, where Sep- 
tember payments had _ increased 
$10.00, there was a decrease of $1.00 
in October. Other States with small 
decreases in payments include those 
that were already making payments 
that they believed to be adequate 
and a few States with small increases 
for some recipients that were appar- 
ently offset by lower payments to 
other recipients. Adjustments of pay- 
ments to reflect higher benefits under 


the old-age and survivors insurance 
program may account for the drop 
in the average payment in a few 
States. 

The difficulty of evaluating the 
effect of each type of action is illus- 
trated by the situation in Kentucky, 
which raised maximums for each 
program and also increased cost 
standards for a number of items, in- 
cluding food and clothing. Beginning 
in October the circumstances in 
which nursing service could be sup- 
plied were restricted somewhat, and 
certain other changes were made in 
the assistance standards. 

In September the agency had met 
100 percent of need under the stand- 
ards and within the maximums then 
in effect for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. October payments 
represented only 87 percent and 89 
percent, respectively, of the budget 
deficit within the new maximums. In 
aid to dependent children, the per- 
centages of need met were reduced 
from 68 in September to 59 in 
October. The net effect of all these 
changes was an increase in Kentucky 
of $4.83 in the average payment for 
old-age assistance, $5.16 for recipients 
of aid to the blind, and $3.06 per per- 
son in families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. 

In aid to dependent children the 
average payment per family in the 
50 States affected by the amendments 
rose $5.36 from September to October. 
The average increase per recipient 
was $1.50. Average payments were 
higher in 45 States and lower in 
four, with no change in one State 
(tables 1 and 3). Average payments 
per recipient rose as much as $3.00 
in seven States, and in nine States the 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: 
Number of States by amount of 
change in average payment per re- 
cipient, September-October 1952 ' 





| Number 
Interval 





Tutall. .inncscicucoctdenceoselinmouine | 50 


Payments increased: } 
93.00 GF MRGT Occ cncacocconsttodsneousness 


A SE ie cctrketindescdumeciigeninnlh 
No change in payments_..........-.-...--- } 1 
Payments decreased... -... ninco oneenopeneal 4 





1 Excludes Nevada, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 
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increase was $2.00-2.99. Increases 
in payments for aid to dependent 
children were effected through higher 
maximums in 22 of the 30 States 
with maximums and increasing cost 
standards or adding items, or taking 
both types of action, in 26 States. 
Two States eliminated percentage or 
other cuts in payments in October, 
and three States reduced the amount 
of the cuts in payments. Four States 
made no change in the percentage re- 
ductions, and one State made greater 
reductions but in relation to the more 
adequate standerds recently adopted. 
In two States, policies affecting re- 
ductions did not change, but precise 
information on the percentages used 
in October is not available. 

Changes similar to those for old- 
age assistance occurred in the pro- 
grams for the needy blind and dis- 
abled. In aid to the blind the average 
payment rose $2.31. Payments were 
higher in 42 States; there were small 
decreases in seven States and no 
change in one State. In the program 
for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the average payment for the 
States affected by the amendments 
increased by $2.23 from September 
to October; 34 of the 37 States re- 
ported higher averages. 

The average payment to cases re- 
ceiving general assistance increased 
$1.53 in October. Payments were 
higher in 40 of the 48 States for which 
averages may be shown. In a few 
States, general assistance cases bene- 
fited indirectly from the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. Any 
across-the-board increase in cost 
standards by agencies administering 
general assistance as well as the 
special types of assistance tends to 
raise payments in all programs. 

Total assistance payments in Octo- 
ber exceeded the total in September 
by $10.0 million. Payments to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance increased 
by $6.5 million, and payments to fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent child- 
ren rose $2.6 million. Total payments 
for each of the special types of assist- 
ance increased 5-6 percent. These 
assistance payments went to some- 
what fewer aged persons and families 
with dependent children in October 
than in September. There was a small 
increase in the number of blind per- 


number of the permanently disabled 
continued to grow. General assist- 
ance caseloads dropped 1.4 percent, 
and the average rise in the assistance 
Payments was somewhat less than 
for the other programs. As a result, 
total payments to these cases rose 
only 1.8 percent. 
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Regularly Scheduled Notes and Tables, 1953 


LISTED BELOw are the titles of the scheduled tables and analytical notes with accompany- 
ing tables and the issues of the BULLETIN in which they will appear; there may, however, 
be changes in or additions to the list. Tables with calendar-year data for all programs 
will appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement in the September issue of the BULLETIN 


but are not listed here. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specific period (calendar or 
fiscal-year totals, current reporting month, and 12 
I seumaniieninisehi cous monthly 

Economic status of aged persons and of dependent chil- 
SE cath ancsengnareien eneniinen _._..June, December 

Employment covered under selected social insurance 
programs and in selected noncovered industries_____-_ 

March, September 

Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for pro- 


grams under the Social Security Act_______- October 
Federal grants to State and local governments (note) __ 
June 


Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: 
Checks issued, by State (fiscal-year data) _.._September 
Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs 
in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1938- (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
Pia March, June, September, December 
Selected current statistics (page 2)... -._-- monthly 
Selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1940—- (calendar-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months) monthly 
Sickness costs and voluntary insurance premiums and 


Pe Sere earns” eee December 
Social welfare expenditures in the United States (note, 
CS OS a ae. October 


Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, by specified period, 1937- (calendar or fiscal- 
year totals, current reporting month, and 12 pre- 
IID os in tcenslicintestinidalguserihcrpnsosmepabinicetamnctaiicts monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified 
period, 1936— (calendar or fiscal-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months) _._monthly 

Workmen’s compensation payments (note)..December 


Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States _......_-- November 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Family benefits 0 eee September, November 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of the month, by type of benefit (current reporting 
month and 12 preceding months) ~__------- monthly 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status, by type of benefit and by State__..._.. 
June, October 

Number and characteristics of account-number appli- 
cants (note, annual data) ~........-......-.- August 
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Number of employers and workers and estimated 
amount of wages in covered industries, by specified 
period 1940- (calendar-year totals and quarterly data) 

January, April, July, October 

Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 
number of lump-sum payments, 1940- (calendar-year 
8. ane nn er eS 

March, June, September, December 

Number of monthly benefits withheld____April, October 

Old-age benefits awarded (note, annual data)____July 

Old-age benefits in current-payment status on Decem- 
ber 31, by size of benefit and by State (note) ____July 

Persons entitled to two benefits on December 31 (note) 

November 

Workers with permanently insured status (note)______ 

February 


Public Assistance 
Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


| es ae ea epers monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to 
EE ee ee ee monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients 
and payments to recipients, by State________ monthly 


Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public 
assistance recipients, by program and State__monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note) __._..May 
Average payments, including vendor payments for 
medical care and average amount of vendor payment 


per case, by program and State ___________- monthly 
Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and public assistance (note)___._______- July 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
ge a ESS See aS a ne monthly 
Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
SS | ee ee monthly 


Public assistance in the United States, by month (num- 
ber of recipients and amounts of assistance, by pro- 
gram, current reporting month and 12 preceding 
ee RE ER ae Re 02 Ee eae aeeered monthly 

Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance 
in the United States, by State_...March, September 

Source of funds expended for public assistance pay- 


ES a ee February 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to 
income payments (note) .....-....-.-------- March 


Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims and benefits __.__-_~- monthly 
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Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 9, 1952] 
EEE ~_— annie 
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August wee 3A. 7 78.3 », 429.3 144.6 41.3) 1,047.2) 31. 9} 11.2 30.7 33. 1| 979. 9} -2. 72.8 
Septem ber. . - S53. 1 179.3 2,435.5) (43) 134.1 42.3) 1,050.4 32. 7) 10.9 30.4 36.9 630. 8 ok 7.9 
October. $4. 5 179. 6 2, 446. 8 (13 } 155.8 43.8 1,057.0) 38. 4 11.7 30.4 36.9 530.0) J 29.5 





is, Amount of benefits 





ly Pare b | | 








| 
to Pitscees ---| $1, 188, 702 $21, 074) $114, 166) $62,019] $317,851; $7,784) $1, 448)...... $105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267/-...--.|-.------  & ciate |$15, 961 
= 1, O85, 488 55, 141 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561} 25.454) 1, 559 .--| 111,799) 13. 328) ok RE nema... | 344, 321) epaaaesdsieata 14, 537 
ly 1942 1, 130 80,305) 122,806) 68,115} 325,265) 41,702} 1,603).......| 111,193] 15,038} 14,342).......}........| 344,084).......... 6, 268 
ts 1943... 921, 4 97, 25 125,795 72,961 331,350] 57,763! 1,704/..... 116, 133} 17,830) 17, 255] $2, 857/........ | TO .ciaunaen | 917 
14 1, 118, 79 09 129 77, 193 456,279) 76,942) 1, 765)-.- ; 144, 302} 22,146; 19,238) 5,035)........ | 62, 335) $4, 215 582 
ly 1945 2, O65, St } 137,140; 83,874 697,830) 104,231) 1,772 : 254, 238} 26,135) 23,431] 4, 669)........ 445,866; 126,630) 2,359 
; 1946. 5, 149, 7 230,285; 149,188) 94, 585 130,139} 1,817}_...-. 333,640} 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761/.....--- 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
LC 1947 4, 700, 83 9, 83 177, 053) 106, 9] 19, 283)...... 382,515; 29,517; 33,115; 26,024) $11,368; 776,165) 970, 542) 39,401 
y 1948... 4, 51 366, 887; 208, 642) 132, 36, 36,011 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30,843) 793, 265| 510, 167) 28, 599 
' 1949 5, 604, 08 454,483) 240,893) 158, 97 360| 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158] 31,771) 59,066) 30,103) 1,737,279} 430, 194/103, 596 
y 1950 F ’ 432 718, 4 254, 240) 175, 78 72) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,099) 1,373, 426 34, 653) 59, 804 
1951. 5, 641, 9 1, 361,046) 268, 733) 196, 5: 5| 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57. 337| 33, 356] 81,435) 26,297) 840,411 2, 234) 20, 217 














r | j 














1951 | 
it October 461. 01 1, 493 21. 660 16, 880 42, 332 3, 886 1, 288 44, 940 5, 041 3, 146} 2, 862) 3, 082 67, 449 55 Be 376 
y Novem ber 464 ] , 473 4.441) 16,877 42,741} 5,158) 1,372 43, 930 4,164) 2,428) 2,654) 2, 866) 68, 607) 52) 1,774 
Decem ber 468, 247 1, 64 24,774) 16,955 43, 145 123; 1,318} 45,617; 3,810) 1,870; 2,609) 2,701) 70, - 59; 1,934 
e | i | 
10n0 | | | 
y | | gg Oo) ) ‘ “4 7 nan ~— 4 m O08 2 ® oF RAS 9 a 9 ri , | : 20 
January 2, H 113, 04 25,662) 17,124 137, 537) 43, 674 ), 29 1, 354 45, 266 5, 431 2,681) 2, 885 3,387! 116, 460) 84| 2,976 
y February ; RI} O74 114 004 2, 683) 17, 287 136, 561 44.168) 5 1,414 44, 573 5, 305 2,700; 2,792 2, 447) 105, 023} 66; 2,847 
March... 412, § 1, 703 27,40; 17,380 137, 533; 44,628) 5, 1, 461 45, 519 5, 456 3, 132; 3,283 2, 602 101, 564) 56| 2, 589 
y April f 115, 2¢ 1, 87 17, 533 138,037; 45,184) 45, 1, 45, 281 5, 431 3,576) 3,373 2, 432 94, 385) 45) 2,157 
May m), 3m s 8,102) 17,662) 138,250) 45, 647 1,525] 45,708} 5,122) 3,118) 3,182) 2,204) 86,958 33} 1, 628 
June 197, 4 ' 28,478, 17,723} 136,055) 46,073 1,550) 46,985) 4, 898 3,048; 3,291) 2,218 83, 511 29; 2,168 
y July & x 4 S908! 17,922 147.536) 46.173 1, 591 48, 267 3, 893 3, 606) 3, 531 2, 667 88, 612) 26; 6,128 
August ae 7 28 S07) 18, 215 148, 319 5,765; 1,627 49, 929 4, 703 2,814) 3,160 4,316 95, 389) 14) 7, 863 
- September 531. 722 28 (uM %), 859 149, 479 5,765) 1,928 19.106 4,911 3.441| 3,311 4, 746 62, 094) 9| 3.748 
_ October ’ 5 S684 21,084 151, 778 5, 837' =1, 971 52, 262 6, 185 3,305: 3, 461 4, 938 54, 227' 6' 3,045 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
; band's benefits, and benefits to ¢ l of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
mated. Under the other ter benefits for age and disability; beginning excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
December 1951, spouse's 1 ind e Railroad Retirement Act totals. 
; Data fr vil-ser erm bility fund: excludes noncontribu- 1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
» tory payments made ur e¢ Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per 1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
: sons who worked on C nstruction 1904-14 or to their widows. Throug! 12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
June 1048, retirement at lity benefits include payments to survivors und veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
joint and survivor elections; beginning y 1948, payments under survivor p1 unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 
sions shown as survivor benefit , Data by type of benefit not available; amount paid for all types of benefits 
? Pensions and compensation, and subsist ¢ payments to disabled veterans ($198,295,000 in October, partly estimated) included in total. 
, undergoing trainir 4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
‘ Mother’s, widow's, widower p t’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
mated. the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
‘Annuities to widows under t ar irvivor elections; 12-month death- disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
benefit anni ; to widow nd next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 





widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, child’s benefits. temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
i | civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 


* Payments to widow rents, and ldren of deceased veterans. t 
7 Number of decedent ‘ 1 imp-sum payments were made. ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
* Payments under t Railr R ment Act and Federal civil-service and data, which are adjusted monthly 

veterans’ progran : Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
’ First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under one oo insurance and related programs, by specified Period, 
































[In thousands] 
SS 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
teenie 
Period Federal Federal eases State Federal Railroad 
insurance ; civil-service : ond thee unemployment unemployment ™ - - a 
contributions contributions employees contributions 3 taxes ¢ contributions § 

Fiscal | 
iach cidincwe tiasiliubiigenincion $3, 120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 | $24, 681 
Pa pagesdeseseeesesecseccoce 3, 504, 248 722, 850 734, 990 1, 431, 997 258, 945 | 25, 734 
ST cagcscccescecocoenseccons 883, 759 431, 111 140, 118 449, 145 18, 582 6, 031 
ee 983, 336 440, 068 267, 931 553, 987 20, 344 6, 551 
Sl cndinennntecctccmmuntnns 1, 067, 393 465, 301 173, 878 505, 991 25, 366 6, 313 

1951 

33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1, 884 
401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 179 
269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, 085 14, 069 25 
448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5, 749 
252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 133 
485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 352 
142, 689 35, 922 57, 973 7, 083 1, 024 5, 889 
183, 710 # 362, 539 16, 470 140, 718 5, 257 10 
ugust. 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 24 
ini oii nennadingitipencating 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 
Pidcesdstestbidbonnctadinccccent 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 B 























Represents contributions of employees: and employers in ary bev 
insurance; from May 1951, includes 
dee poe under voluntary coverage agreements; Restenaen 


covered by a Sow oe survivors 
January on —s — a 


2 Represents yee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tiremen? and aisabilty fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 


the entire 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


funds. 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit 7 State sickness insurance 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to N 


lov. 25, 1952. 


‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Act. 
5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

paid. The average old-age benefit 
was $48.79, about 16 percent higher 
than in July, the latest month before 
the conversion to the new benefit 
rates for which data are available. 
For wife’s or husband’s benefits, the 
average amount payable in Septem- 
ber was $25.72; for child’s benefits, 
it was $29.71; for widow’s or wid- 
ower’s, $40.65; for mother’s, $36.52: 
and for parent’s, $41.23. An analysis 
of the initial effect of the amend- 
ments on the average benefits 
awarded and in current-payment 
status will appear in an early issue 
of the BULLETIN. 

The average old-age benefit in 
current-payment status increased 22 
cents in October, to $49.01. The up- 
ward trend in benefits will probably 
continue for some months, since 
the average old-age benefit being 
awarded currently is substantially 
higher than in the past. The high 
average for current awards reflects 


24 


the large proportion of old-age bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were com- 
puted under the new formula using 
only earnings after 1950. 


INITIAL CLAIMS filed in Octcber for 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs numbered 
672,000—20 percent more than in 
September. This sharp increase was 
in line with the pattern established 
in the preceding 3 years and reflected 
both seasonal and administrative 
factors. Weeks of unemployment 
claimed, which represent continuing 
unemployment, declined for the third 
successive month, as workers in many 
durable-goods industries were re- 
called to their jobs. The 2.9 million 
claims of this type were 9 percent 
less than the number in September 
and were less than in any other 
month since August 1945. For both 
types of claims the totals were about 
25 percent less than they had been 
a year earlier. 

Forty-five States reported fewer 


beneficiaries in an average week; for 
the Nation the decline was 16 percent 
—from 631,000 in September to 
530,000. This drop was accompanied 
by a 13-percent reduction in the total 
benefits paid, which amounted to 
$54.2 million for the month. The 
average check for total unemploy- 
ment was $23.16—3 cents less than in 
September. 

The unemployment compensation 
provisions of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, for veterans 
with service on or after June 27, 1950, 
became effective October 15, 1952. 
The Department of Labor, through 
the State employment security agen- 
cies, administers the program. Be- 
tween October 15 and October 31, 
veterans filed 15,900 initial claims 
and claimed 8,800 weeks of unem- 
ployment under the new program. 
Almost a third of these initial claims 
and one-fifth of the weeks claimed 
were from veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under the State 
unemployment insurance programs. 


Social Security 




















Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 




























































































od, 
{In thousands] 
— Receipts Expenditures Assets 
— Period } Net total of Cash with Credit of 
| Appropriations, | Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.S. Govern-| disbursing | fund account | Total assets 
de posits 1 received payments expenses ment securities officer at at end of period 
nt ok acquired 2 end of period 
i.) 
Cumulative, January 1937-| 
a a pal Pineccdchedces | $22, 929, 314 $2, 163, 873 $7, 603, 254 $574, 035 $16, 518, 210 $266, 627 $131, 061 $16, 915, 898 
F year: } 
‘681 SS Se } 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
‘7 1961-52 _ 4 | 3, 508, 006 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 673 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
4months ended: 
031 October 1950............- 883, 759 10, 871 316, 872 21, 525 569, 918 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
55] October 1951............-. 987, 070 25, 688 628, 061 28, 863 519, 859 226, 250 493 15, 091, 401 
313 October 1952............. 1, 067, 399 25, 688 747, 232 29, 993 245, 159 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 888 
1951 | 
884 OS 3 33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 15, 091, 401 
17 | November.......... erate £400, O88 Bin conscauewsens 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 299, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
318 EGE wtisdnaipocuteeses 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 589, 734 
| 
1952 | 
25 SET cccacnasce --| 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 294 
518 SE nhacncanieines ry ese! a 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 782 
749 See 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
153 i omeskibonsovssadés 252, 130 14, 818 171, 408 7, 004 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
352 ER Tf aE et 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
B89 EES IN 142, 601 145, 860 171, 005 6, 516 259, 067 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
10 RE TE Les Re 169, 529 Sf aaa 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
214 RT A | See ae 162, 849 6, 57 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
7 Septem ber... — ‘ 238, 154 | 10, 871 200, 911 6, 706 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
33 See | 206, 993 14, 818 213, 943 6, 916 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
= 1 For July 1940 to Decem be r 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 
ce surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of acerued interest on 
accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social] Security Act as amended in 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 
ar May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
pees in ny fiscal year 1947, includes a —— vay: costs | which earlier 1951 appropriations were ‘ 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Socia ° ily & Ss 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes small Source: Deity Statement of the U.S. Treesury. 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
{In thousands} 
r ) } 
it Net total Unes- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ‘ 
Total | fU.8. 
o | Period «| ,asets_ | Govern: | ponte | = 
: at end of ment , Balance Balance 
With- Interest Benefit 
d period securities | ** end of Deposits | Interest atend of | Deposits at end of 
1 | | acquired ! period | credited | drawals?! period credited | payments period 25 
0 | 
Cumulative, January | 
€ ee 1952......| $8, 791, 237 | $8, 778, 109 $13, 127 |$16, 880, 242 | $1, 508, 439 |$10, 326, 272 | $8, 062, 410 $920, 816 $153, 348 $530, 314 $728, 827 
z year 
i litcesdeseseess | & 079, 232 | 649, 933 15,035 | 1,362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 034 765, 640 
n St étanadones’ 8, 673, 936 | 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
4 months ended: | 
October 1950........... 7, 507, 116 | 73, 993 18, 860 369, 506 3, 893 289, 895 6, 735, 076 3, 604 458 18, 436 772, 041 
1 October 1951...........| 8, 207,864 | 200, 954 32, 683 485, 835 8, 098 270, 697 , 536, 827 3, 931 $43 13, 749 761, 037 
, October 1952..........-. 8, 791, 237 131, 028 13, 127 432, 927 7, 909 298, 168 8, 062, 410 3, 790 799 34, 821 728, 827 
; 1951 
. i atcconpeenchevs 8, 207, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 68,552 | 7, 536,827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
, a SEE | 8, 509, 360 227, 000 17, 188 | ees 64,972 | 7,752,420 SEER he 4, 195 756, 949 
i iavcccnsccsased 8, 526,425] —65,020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7, 762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
1952 
TE 8, 444, 406 | — 4, 000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
i  cininectiaapletes 8, 544,993} 101,000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7, 791,244 311 5 4, 954 753, 749 
Sl ibicassncncaseurn. 8, 462,756 | —90,008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101,591 | 7, 709,607 3, 449 3388 4, 527 753, 059 
| CST SS | 8,410,710 | —41,008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 596 
indicia tiahinideipaiinsa 8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 , 160 39 89,158 | 7,917,157 211 4 3, 375 746, 435 
SSSR | 8, 673, 936 | 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919,742 3, 533 7, 811 3, 584 754, 195 
ARES 8 | 8,637,162 | —35,000 25, 080 50, 331 3 84,776 | 7,885,328 6 7, 234 751, 834 
Sl niticdcipaeaaeenne | 8, 849, 304 | 214, 000 23, 313 ij = eee 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 |, as ee 12, 022 739, 041 
September...............| 8, 796, 972 — 40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 , 485 8, 061, 340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 
RRR ATR, 8, 791, 237 | — 7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8, 062, 410 20 770 7, 505 728, 827 
' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
deemed. account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
* Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
7 as to Re poy or a —_- ance Act Amendments of 1948. 
neludes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. Source: T 
‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. ¢ Dally Matoment Re U. 2. Treemery. 
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Table ran) a and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 


type of 


t and by month, October 1951-Octo 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 8, 1952] 


1952, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1952 









































Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or a 
Tota ) Old-age husbend’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s 
Item = 
Number| Amount | Number} Amount} Number| Amount} Number} Amount} Number} Amount) Number} Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1951 

151, 825. 5}2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14,442.7| 830,587) 22,329.6) 374,460) 13, 505.0) 201,437) 6,723.7 
153, 214. 3} 2, 252, 293) 94, 1) 640,241) 14,573.3) 838,801) 22,545.4) 379,291) 13, 674.2 202,415) 6,741.9 
985) 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470) 96, . 3} 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2) 384,265) 13,849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8 
156, 720. 9} 2, 306, 654, 335) 14, 878.8) 855,931) 22,984.6) 390,731) 14,076.5) 205,739, 6,831.9) 
158, 172. 1/2, 328, 658, 921} 14,979. 6) 864,477) 23,198.4) 397,107) 14, 299.5) 207,167) 6,866.3 
159, 331. 8) 2, 344, 662, 799} 15,060.8) 873,117) 23,422.1) 403,210) 14, 514.8) 208,365) 6,892.2 
160, 445. 4/2, 350, 665, 482) 15,111.4| 883,331) 23,677.7| 409, 752) 14, 744.8) 210,604) 6,955.8 
161, 229. 1/2, 367, 667, 450) 15, 153.5) 890,935) 23, 868.5) 415, 790) 14, 954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1 
161, 739. 4) 2, 372, 668, 297; 15, 169.6) 896,820) 24,008.9| 421,730) 15,161.8) 214,030) 7,053.2 
aaa 2, 381, 670, 772} 15, 235.4) 895,775) 23,955.5) 425,253) 15, 282.2 214, 335) 7, 063. 4 

RE Re A eed Sh a Be ee See Se. SE PS zs 
193, 725. 0/2, 503, 700, 654) 18,024.0) 906, 580) 26,938.0) 436, 227) 17, 733. 9| 218, 945) 7, 995. 8) 
198, 295. 1/2, 557, 715, 885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27,460.3) 442, 786) 18, 003. 1! 222, 681) 8, 104. 1 
5,605.4} 69,008) 3,891.3) 22,134 639.9} 17,497 541.9) 8, 585) rt 5, 956) 256. 7) 























Parent's 


Number! Amount 


| 





18, 847) 691.6 
19, 135 702.3 
19, 331) 709. 1 
19, 559) 717.7 
19, 757 724.6 
19, 963 731.8 
20, 180 739. 1 
20, 400 746.8 
20, 616 74. 5 
20, 718 757.9 
"20, 901 965. 5 
21, 181 873.8 
334 14.5 





1 Benefit in current-pa: 
duction of fixed amount 


wnt status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
t is less than the current month’s benefit. 


2 Total amount partly estimated; distribution by type of benefit not yet avail- 
able. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 


[Corrected to Dec. 5, 1952] 


ments, 1940-52 





Monthly benefits 





























Year and quarter ' ao 

y ife’s or so Widow's or 

Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower's 

254, 984 132,335 34, 555 59, 382 4,600 

269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 11, 020 

258, 116 , 622 33, 250 77,384 | 14,774 

262, 865 , 070 31,916 85,619 | 19, 576 

318,949 110, 097 , 349 99, 676 | 24, 750 

462, 463 185, 174 068 127, 514 | 20, 844 

547,150 258, 980 88, 515 114,875 | 38, 823 

572,909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 

596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118,955 55, 667 

682, 241 337, 273 117,356 118, 922 62, 928 

962, 586 567, 108 162, 748 122, 625 66, 695 

1,336, 432 L 228, 887 230, 500 | 89, 591 

166, 848 80,174 28, 500 30, 158 | 16, 120 

180, 824 90, 330 30,942 31,622 | 15, 934 

169, 214 84, 268 29, 088 29, 228 | 15, 375 

165,355 82,501 28, 786 27,914 | 15, 499 

177,892 86, 6! 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 

163, 880 77,674 28, 444 28, 786 | 17,893 

153,951 77, 454 26, 517 24,877 15, 497 

466, 863 325, 326 77,205 38, 200 | 15,111 

436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 | 23,842 

361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22,871 

308, 470 160,815 51, 237 54, 589 | 21,432 

229, 421 of 38,372 46, 267 | 21, 246 

1952 

Jani a ae BE 237,941 107, 497 37,791 48,924 | 24,993 | 
A needa BLE 203, 357 84, 464 30,994 46, 269 23, 698 
July-September................. 291, 438 165, 439 53, 508 38, 578 19, 642 
































ian - , Number of 
Mother's Parent's payments 
23, 260 852 75,005 
30, 502 1,272 117, 303 
$1, 820 1, 266 134, 991 
35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 
42, 649 1,419 205, 177 
55, 108 1, 755 247, 012 
44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 | 
42,807 3,422 218, 787 
44, 276 2, 846 213, 006 
43, 087 2,675 212.614 | 
41,103 2, 307 209, 960 
78,323 6,147 431, 22 
11, 163 643 54, 576 
11, 278 718 55, 857 
10. 649 656 | 52, 483 
9,997 658 | 49, 698 
| | 
11,183 | 607 | 56, 787 | 
10, 425 658 56, 447 
9° 054 550 | 46, 489 
10, 439 | 492 | 3, 227 
| 
21, 668 | 1, 263 114, 657 
22, 600 1,739 | 112,912 
ig, 202 | 1.905 | 103,943 | 
15, 763 1, 240 | 99,717 
17,602 1,134 | 121,172 | 
16, 736 | 1,096 118, 907 
13, 428 | 755 | 98, 109 | 


Lump-sum awards ? 








1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were 


resented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 


Pp. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. 
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after 


August 1950. 


Number of 
| deceased 
| workers 


61, 080 
90,941 
103, 332 
122, 185 
151, 868 
178, 813 
179, 588 
181, 992 
200, 09C 
202, 154 
200,411 
414,470 


51, 989 
533,020 
49, 925 
17,220 


4, 215 
53,745 
44, 247 
48, 204 


111,218 


18, 059 
113, 786 
93 , 066 


2 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, October 1952 


[Corrected to Nov. 28, 1952] 



















































































Weeks of unemploy- e 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
a weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment insured 
1 State f ylace- a omar 
Region and ! E : ~ ployment 
nents der 
Tots Wome Total | Women Average ‘State 
Total omen ota ome Weeks dnalinn weekly Weeks Average programe ? 
compen- id 3 number of | compen- weekly 
sated pa benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
2 641, 000 671, 740 276, 583 | 2, 882, 991 | 1, 311, 134 2, 437, 809 $54, 227, 211 529, 958 2, 211, 590 $23. 16 4 631, 391 
jon I: Spee TT at 
onnecticut....._. 9, 868 &, O78 4, 867 36, 321 23, 281 31, 047 633, 842 6, 749 28, 339 21.37 72601 
are : 2, 765 4, 606 2, 506 18, 268 | 10, 964 14, 878 235, 914 3, 234 11, 640 17. 56 4, 253 
Massachusetts... _. 21, 339 33, 492 16, 996 154, 498 78, 643 139, 723 3, 214, 163 30, 375 125, 390 24.42 32, 946 
New Hampsbire_._. 1, 936 | 4, 596 2, 581 22, 771 14, 813 20, 398 379, 526 4, 434 16, 430 20. 68 5, 061 
Rhode Island_...._. 2, 183 | 7, 836 4,146 44, 040 24, 384 40, 532 892, 682 8, 811 39, 036 22. 37 9, 355 
cone 2 ee OR 1, 150 | 1, 065 441 7, 309 4, 000 6, 930 143, 627 1, 507 6, 147 21. 78 1, 512 
Region II: } 
New Jersey_........ 14, 712 | 42, 696 21, 313 | 157, 892 77, 627 134, 291 3, 274,117 29, 194 120, 839 25. 54 32, 075 
_ Y — Ee 86, O82 | 168, 175 78, 700 | 485, 494 227, 200 406, 016 10, 116, 254 88, 264 357, 529 26. 50 108, 397 
erto Rico........ D478 bcccecucccoclecccccccoccemoandetneedclooctsbadados | chbbbababedalecsdedetindesaiiessd sane saheelaseeeee 
Virgin Islands__._. | SRE FE" News F* OS SE ‘RES ee Se ceoneocens eseedoccountbalnesktanshsalinasndadalieianse 
Region III: 
Delaware ........... 1,024 | 1, 003 274 | 2, 916 1, 163 2, 410 45, 108 524 2, 290 12,99 
P many «A 25, 336 | 74, 247 25, 358 329, 154 120, 011 277, 303 6, 801, 184 60, 283 257, 908 25, 22 71, 087 
egion 
4 ae 5, 605 1, 438 533 7, 476 3, 668 6, 397 115, 441 1, 391 6, 285 18. 12 1, 649 
Maryland. Fee 6, 927 | 5, 904 2, 022 25, 480 9, 219 24, 558 515, 647 5, 339 22, 217 21.89 5, 862 
North Cs arolina.. i 16, 476 9, 373 5, 543 63, 972 39, 842 68, 165 1, 180, 898 14, 818 64, 627 17. 69 15, 249 
ST 9, 175 4, 599 1, 922 22, 580 10, 926 17, 101 312, 805 3, 718 16, 154 18.75 4, 860 
a Virginia. : 2, 470 9, 107 929 | 51, 698 8, 261 44, 416 887, 653 9, 656 41, 042 19. 24 11, 416 
egion V 
Alabam: AE EEE 2, 486 9, 397 1, 965 58, 322 16, 189 44, 937 794, 648 9, 769 42, 562 18. 04 12, 849 
Florida___... oetiind 17, 243 | 10, 145 4, 483 70, 139 39, 735 54, 545 914, 055 11, 858 50, 728 17.10 14. 938 
Georgia_. hobeiie 13, 167 7, 687 3, 495 45, 148 24, 644 36, 213 626, 288 7, 87 34, 361 17. 58 10, 043 
Mississippi. das 8, 538 5, 488 1, 633 26, 517 9, 734 20, 561 372, 670 4, 470 18, 469 18. 90 5, 
South Carolina... 6, 919 4, 511 1, 906 26, 936 14, 246 23, 541 422, 903 5,118 22, 396 18. 32 6, 404 
Ns qa Se VR 14, 034 | 9, 590 3, 529 77, 689 36, 212 66, 088 1, 112, 624 14, 367 63, 126 17.02 16, 724 
egion | 
Kentucky.......... 3, 332 10, 723 | 3, 451 67, 422 23, 641 55, 824 1, 154, 180 12, 136 52, 171 21.06 14, 832 
Michigan...._____- 18, 532 | 26, 427 7, 021 102, 232 33, 451 81, 266 2, 101, 228 17, 667 77, 595 26. 45 “4 121 
eae ee ae 34, 135 20, 726 8, 306 90, 210 44, 545 75, 674 1, 755, 218 16, 451 68, 988 24.19 19, 929 
egion | 
SP ‘ 22, 553 29, 817 12, 282 189, 207 89, 850 158, 734 3, 614, 314 34, 507 131, 669 24. 85 40, 915 
Eb escccccsen 15, 752 13, 129 4, 194 49, 904 2h, 586 44, 356 1, 016, 994 9, 643 38, 630 23. 90 10, 824 
oe. FRER 10, 374 6, 022 2, 421 34, 925 12, 535 31, 421 805, 274 6, 830 29, 080 26.16 7, 220 
egion > 
Minnesota_.._..__. 12, 948 4, 060 1,450 21, 312 | 11, 105 19, 474 338, 034 4, 233 18, 039 17.83 4, 657 
Montana.. 3, 725 761 306 | 1, 982 1, 158 1,971 35, 919 428 1, 971 18.19 7 
North Dakota_.__-. 2, 582 216 49 | 5s 319 526 10, 504 114 409 21,41 19 
. ar cg akota. . 1, 999 245 101 | 929 531 761 14, 468 165 646 20. 04 211 
Region LX: | 
See 9, 303 2, 361 1,018 | 14, 504 5, 806 14, 236 302, 321 3, 095 12, 506 22. 48 3, 020 
EPC ROTTL 2 9, 418 | 2, 123 830 | 9, 113 4, 243 8, 271 173, 446 1, 798 7, 487 21.79 2,012 
Missouri__.......... 17, 375 | 11, 706 5, 645 | 52, 690 29, 909 38, 061 670, 339 8, 274 31, 324 19. 44 12, 449 
oe Pee ae 7, 041 1, 023 515 3, 482 2, 318 2, 608 51, 738 567 2, 463 20. 40 720 
egion 3 | 
es 12, 850 4, 990 1, 404 16, 864 5, 092 11,919 207, 457 2, 591 10, 817 17.95 4, 437 
Louisiana..__......- 10, 018 8, 361 | 1, 597 40, 887 10, 151 30, 868 645, 853 6, 710 28, 050 21.73 8, 665 
Oklahoma.......... 14, 379 5, 866 1, 559 24, 354 10, 156 17, 539 330, 197 3, 813 16, 392 19. 25 5, 393 
as ” arn 54, 380 6, 299 2, 028 35, 437 14, 259 29, 650 500, 958 6, 446 28, 435 17.20 8, 457 
egion XI: | 
Colorado........... 7, 617 729 324 | 2, 802 1,391 1, 780 36, 557 387 1, 650 21. 06 639 
New Merxico......... 4,914 1,015 220 3, 929 1,121 2, 723 58, 425 592 2, 585 21.81 785 
Serre 5, 415 941 | 449 4, 633 2, 776 4,172 96, 266 907 3, 707 24. 09 1,073 
poring... ar 1, 520 168 | 85 485 325 521 11, 703 113 463 23.17 131 
egion » | [ | 
Arizona... ...._... 5, 986 1, 896 | 722| 8, 258 4,242} 4,952 99, 841 | 1, 077 | 4, 682 20.41 1, 812 
California. _. aaa 45, 325 52, 478 5, 683 | 237, 402 135, 740 | 212, 679 4, 730, 958 46, 235 | 192, 923 23.11 52, 057 
i cernasccsnte 990 104 “1144 12, 043 5, 986 | 10, 630 201, 999 2,311 9, 266 20. 40 5) 
gllevade._.. SSE 2, 869 676 | 231 2, 482 972 | 2, 261 54, 109 492 | 2, 160 24.34 597 
sgion 3 | } | 
| eS pe 941 950 | 251 | 4,094 | 1, 699 3, 708 116, 009 | 806 3, 470 32. 89 
eT 4, 456 827 | 342 2, 804 | 1,681 | 2, 239 | 46, 512 | 487 | 2, 093 21.06 714 
Oregon... alas 9,101 14, 829 3, 160 | 44, 273 | 15, 054 | 34, 100 754, 482 7,413 | 32, 264 22. 69 10, 048 
Washington........ 10, 172 17, 280 | 4, 463 | 69, 084 | 25,731 | 54,835 | 1, 209, 769 | 11, 921 | 52, 140 24. 00 16, 112 
4 =~ eo ge ul cl ne ‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
otal, part-total, and partia 5 Data not available. 
A ed op e for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
age pian. State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1951-October 1952 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
: perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-/ Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
Families — ance Few Sans | oy ance 
" s- 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
507,249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532,255 97, 185 114, 923 311, 000 |........ —0.4 —-15! ( +1.7 ® 
591,992 | 2,039,163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |........ -.2/ -—.9/ @ +2.9] +16 
501,850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 SED Recccoace —.2 (‘) (*) +5.2 +22 
593,618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527,796 97,215 128, 493 339, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 (3) +3.3 +51 
503, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97, 142 131, 778 336, 000 |.......- —.3 +.1] —0.1] +2.6 -.9 
506,740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 |........ —.2 +.5 +.1 +2.4 -.5 
508,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
508, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301,000 |........ —.2 (4) +.2 +2.8 —5.8 
589, 968 | 2,041,549 | 1, 527,353 97, 690 145, 345 294,000 |.......- —.3 —1.4 +.1 +2.5 —26 
578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 307,000 |........ —.4]) —2.0 (‘) +1.9 +45 
572, 100 | 1, 990,862 | 1, 490, 088 97, 905 151, 457 295, 000 |........ —.2 —1.0 +.2 +2.2 —3.7 
569,215 | 1, 984, 243 | 1, 486, 495 98, 071 153, 902 § 274,000 |........ —.1 —.5 +.2 +16) §—68 
566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1, 482, 290 98, 249 156, 644 § 270, 000 |........ —.2 —.4 +.2 +18) S=—14 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 | Nl | | 
October. .....'$189, 758, 568 |$120, 746, 277 $44, 675, 023 $4, 640, 500 |$5, 274, 768 |$14, 422,000 | +0.7] +0.8/ —0.3/ +1.6 +2.4) +81 
November.__.| 189, 739,083 | 120, 439, 062 44, 575, 407 4, 663,332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 630,000 (4) —.3 —.2 +.5 +3.0 +14 
December..../ 190,820,555 | 120, 299, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204,000 +.6 —.1 +.7 +.2 +6.4 +3.9 
1952 i 
January...... 192, 067, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129,000 +.7 -. +.6 i 2.9 +2.7 | +61 
ebruary..... 324, 120, 209, 179 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7| +27] =—hé 
arch...... «=~! 192,614,600 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846,000 +2 (3) +.4 —.1}; +21 -.4 
bpesceccba 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 -.2 —-.1 +.5 +.3| +23 4.5 
BY. 2.22.20. 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14,004, 000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5| +3.2 -6.9 
June....... ba 026, 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883, 935 | 6,604,925 | 13, 479, 000 —.7 —.2 —1.6 +.2 +2.0 —44 
p= ERR 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 44, 175, 800 4, 043, 745 | 6,842,643 | 14, 856,000 +.7 +.3 —1.3 +1.2 | +2.2 | +102 
August......./ 189, 513,460 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 480 4, 959, 304 | 6,973,831 | 13, 535, 000 —-10 —-.1 —1.3 +.3 | + 1.9 —8&9 
September....' 189, 681, 122 | 121, 251, 437 43, 522, 039 4, 974, 710 | 7,074, 936 |* 12, 858, 000 +.1 +.7 -.2 +.3| +1.4| 547 
October. .....) 199, 688, 422 | 127,753, 941 46, 116, 285 5, 206,477 | 7, 523,719 |* 13,088,000; +5.3 +5.4 +60 +4.7| +63) +18 
} For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 3 Increase of less than (.05 percent. 
? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- * Decrease of less than 0.05 t. 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
mining the amount of assistance. 52 States. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS Physicians. Prepared by Maryland Places of Employment.  (Inter- 


(Continued from page 21) 


result of the functioning of social 

security legislation in France.” 

Downes, JEAN, and KELLER, Mar- 
GUERITE. “The Risk of Disability 
for Persons with Chronic Disease.” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 30, Oct. 1952, pp. 
311-332. 25 cents. 

Based on a sample study made in 
the Eastern Health District of Balti- 
more. 

“Extension of Health Insurance to 
Domestic Servants in Italy.” In- 
dustry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 8, 
Oct. 15, 1952, pp. 350-351. 25 
cents. 

FeperaL Sscuriry AGENCY. PUBLIC 
HeaLtTH Service. Health Man- 
power Source Book: Section I.— 


Y. Pennell and Marion E. Alten- 


national Labor Conference, Thirty- 


derfer. (Public Health Service Sixth Session, 1953. Report V 
Publication No. 263, Section 1, May (1).) Geneva: The Office, 1952. 
1952.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 30 pp. 














Print. Off., 1952. 70 pp. 40 cents. 

Data on the number, distribution, 
and characteristics of physicians in 
the United States. 

GoopMAN, NEVILLE M. International 
Health Organizations and Their 
Work. Philadelphia: The Blak- 
iston Company, 1952. 327 pp. 
$6.50. 

“The attempts of governments over 
the last hundred years to reach agree- 
ment on a wide variety of health 
problems of mutual concern, and of 
the organizations they set up to a- 
chieve this.” 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Pro- 
tection of the Health of Workers in 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE 
OF THE AMERICAN PusBLiIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION and THE AMERICAN 
PuBLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. “Tax- 
Supported Medical Care of the 
Needy.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 10, Oct. 1952, pp. 87-102. $1. 

KieM, Marcarer C., and McKIeven, 
MarcareT F. Small Plant Health 
and Medical Programs. (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 


215.) Washington: U. S. Govt 
Print. Off., 1952. 213 pp. 8 
cents. 


Discusses industrial health and 
medical services, considers the type 
and extent of programs in small 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
































‘or recipients of public assistance, program and 
State, August 1952 ° 
Aid to the 
Aid to perma- 
Old-age Ald to General 
State ? dependent nently and 
assistance | “ hildren the blind totally assistance * 
disabled 
SS Sees a Se iy () $19, 056 
7 5 Tr CR CR ee Dieser Sr (*) 50, 496 
Oonn...-.-.-- $185, 790 $70, 944 $3, 050 (*) (5) 
Sas eS a 476 |. cnencdibttbncénenec (5) 
ei SEP Incncdcneedndincnenanaetieaninl (6) 
Hawali........ 8, $20 £7, 892 408 $4,312 (5) 
iticncacswed ig hin Oe 76, 181 40, 678 91, 433 375, 148 
aR 261, 512 | 40, 560 8, 43 (4) 125, 708 
TM csidedeecaliniobesoesiia eae Serre (*) 136, 398 
ae 135, 903 | £7, 290 1, 966 16, 184 41, 37 
Se 108 2, 916 168 1, 290 784 
Maine. ......- a 7 Pan ES A Sere (4) 27,777 
Latins 317, 389 iy || Rae nea 218, 456 112, 709 
eae kf areas | 1,382 14, 668 . 
Minn.........| 775,662| 40,021 9, 203 (4) (6) 
EE Se A aes ee 128, 514 
Nebr.... " 273, O84 8, 926 1, 165 (4) (*) 
aE | aaa et (4) 3, 000 
Ti iedidénens 56, 192 15,019 2, 065 224 6) 
=e ~ i RE See ee: 72, 186 
7 EOE ns0cce 12, 230 | 18, 597 | 570 9, 247 364 
1,248,877 | 400,608 | 58,384] 412,382 (8) 
8, 060 | ite Utssominsess 1, 704 119, 492 
i ntinane 23, 233 | ee 1, 370 13, 907 
ne aaa 162,117 6, 476 | BT Dntonench ten 614, 271 
RT er : OEE RR ARE EAE 99, 187 
ea 93, 302 39, 168 1, 809 2, 907 23, 364 
veteuieoniiel Ore See 7, 963 
nares 448 148 | 70 | 161 55 
SS RE Ges : anipapuelnotinenmaaias Snasdajalniiadiian 5, 067 
SP 301,748 | 85, 916 5, 686 | 4, 459 64, 278 











1 For August data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulle- 


tin, November 


1952. 


? Excludes States that made no vendor 


or did not report such payments. 


For t 


pemet for medical care for August 
1 special types of public 


figures in italics represent payments made without 
?In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
§ Data not available. 


ederal partic 


> assistance, 
ipation. 





Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay~ 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
August 1952} 





Aid Aid to the 
Aidto | y 

the blind | and totally 

disabled 





Ven- 
dor 
pay- 
ments 
for 
medi- 


Ven- 
dor 


pay- 
adil, jments 


State? 
All 





for 
medi- 








SEARLS 


©. PM Shem sete, 
Ss 


S32 Ss 


7.71 
73. 89 
105. 93 
107. 86 
122. 61 








&. Srp, 
ESSERESEE 


10.69 


























1For August data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, November 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assist- 
ance not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
regarding use of genera] assistance funds to pay medica] bills for recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
without Federal participation. 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for August 
or did not report such payments. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Less than 1 cent. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





plants, 
grams. 


and describes several pro- 
The appendixes list refer- 


ences and give detailed information 
of interest to persons developing and 
directing small plant programs. 


New YorK ACADEMY 
Frontiers in Medicine: 


Th 
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OF MEDICINE. 


e March 


of Medicine, 


No. 


93.) 


1950. 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 
150 pp. $2.50. 

Prolonged Illness, Proceedings of the 
Second Regional Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, March 1952. 

Chicago: 


Council for Economic Security, 

1952. 40 pp. 

A panel discussion concerned with 
the problem of prolonged illness, its 
impact on the community, its rela- 
tionship to the aged, and health edu- 
cation and illness prevention, 


New York: 


(Publication 
Research 





Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1952 ' 


{ Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


Table 12.—Aid to the blind: eriptonts and payments to 


recipients, by State, October 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 































































































































































































payments] payments] 
a 
gt aly Perventage change from— = Percentage change from~ 
ber of September 1952| October 1951 ier anal 
ptem c r 8 ro September 1952| October 195 
State recip- a -— State recip- _. rd 1 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age N Nn amount age 
— Amount . Amount “7 Amount —— Amount 
Total *__./2, 637, 280/$127, 753, 941) $48.44) —0.2) +5.4) —2.7) +5.8 Total ?__... 98, 249) $5, 206, 477) $52.90} +0.2} +4.7| +1.1] +1n9 
SB........-- 70,150} 1,854,919) 26.44) —.9} +19.9)—11.9) +10.7 Total, 52 | 
Alaska......- 1, 630 92,241} 56. 59 0 —1.3} —1.3 —1.0 States’. 98,208] 5, 204,153) 52.99) +.2) +4.7/ +1.1) +122 
y ve 13, 852 754,879} 54.50} —.9} +81) —2.1) +7.0 SP dak! Bbet: 2 
, te 57,423} 1,878,053} 32.71) +.8] +30.4) —6.1) +46.3 ae 1, 522 41,926) 27.55) +.1) +104, —.7] +456 
«_ SRREEEE 272,762} 19,001,904) 69.67] +.1) +5.7) —.6) 43.7 Alaska_...... 33 1,745} (4) (4) ‘) ai 
» (= 51,834) 4,118,114) 79.45) +.2 —10) —L1 +3.4 SORE i 695 40,698} 58.56) —1.1 +5.7| —5.8 +16 
Cean........ 16, 300} 1,055,088] 64.73) —2.0 +.9| —16.8) —11.9 "Se 1, 893 74,109} 39.15] +1.2) +18.0) —2 1 +47.3 
—— 1, 753 677] 36.32) —.2 +.7] +9.6) +32.0 Calif. ?_......| 11,739} 1,008,913] 85.95] +.4 +6.1) +2.7] +83 
DD C....2<0 <2 2,719 139, 671) 51.37) +.1 +6.2) —4.1 +2.9 icadsankes 343 22,014] 64.18) —.3 —.1 2.3 +52 
, Sao 66,809} 2,707,040) 40.52) —.2 +2.8) —3.3 +2.2 , 308 23,772) 77.18} —.6 +4.7] —1.9) +142 
) ae 227 11, 373} 50.10) +.9 +8.0] +3.7) +162 
95,148} 3,423,477) 35.98) —.1) +14.8) —.6) +149 4: See 255 14,072] 55.18} +.4 +7.7] —2.3) +48 
Hawaii. ..... 2,144 72,783) 33.95) —.9 —.1} —5.9 —3.9 _ eS 3, 138 143,148] 45.62) —.3 +4.4) —5.2) +59 
Idaho......-- 9, 165 495,257) 84.04] (3) +6.4) —3.6) 43.1 
ae 107,860} 4,477,536} 41.51} —.9} —1.9) —5.9| —16.9 TR .ccqnmenied 3, 000} 124,188} 41.40} +.2) +13.6) +4.1) +05 
ME. ncqgeedec 41,972} 1,544,921) 36.81) —.7 (*) — 9.0) —5.9 Hawail...... 110 4,737} 43.06) +1.9) +6. 5) 1 —.8 
lowa_....-.-- 47,463) 2,674,601) 56.35] (4) +8.2) -2.9) +83 Idaho... ...- 191 11,227) 58. 73| —2.6, +44) —54)  —B8 
i. .ccsdns 36,736} 2,097,647) 57.10] (4 +8.0) —2.9) +12.1 _ 3,914 192, 505} 49.18) +.1 —.1] 4.6) —121 
cy.......----| 55,948] 1,957,935) 35.00) +.2) +16.2) —15.8! —.7 _ are 1, 690! 68, 325} 40.43) —.6) +1.44 —3.4 +5 
sien oninend 120,902} 6,210,519] 51.37 2) 42.9) 41.5) 412.1 fowsa.........| 1,306) 587,202) 66.84) +.9 +8.8) +3.1) +169 
Maine......- 13, 772 572,833; 41.50) —1.6 —5.6) —6.9 —9%.7 Kans -<++--- -| 589) 36, 883) 62. 62) - | +11.3) —7.0) +140 
a ao * So 90,047) 37.22} +.2) +16.4 3.5) +135 
_ Ieee. 11,111 463,529) 41.72) —.4) —1.3} —3.3) +1.7 a | 1,944 91,240) 46.93) +.4 +.9 +3.4) +07 
Mass........ 97,762} 6,658,479) 68.11) —.1 —1l.1) —4.1 +2.7 Maine.-..-- 575 25,746] 44.78) —.2| —3.3) —7.4) 93 
Mich.....-.- 89,368; 4,511,203) 50.48} —.9 +.1] —5.8 +.2 
Minn........ 53,756} 2,448,002) 45.54) —.5 —1.8} —2.2 —2.2 ae. - 468 22,490) 48.06 0 +1.1) $ +2.9 
SR 57,850/ 1,387,607) 23.99) —.3 6.5, —.8) +28.0 SN inane 1, 690) 139,816] 82.73) +.5 +1. 2) +16.7 
| Eee 131,005} 6,626,789) 50.58) +.1) +10.8) —1.1) 415.5 Mich.......- 1, 846) 107, 587) 58.28} +.8 +3.6) —.1) +109 
Mont....-..- 10, 883 631,135) 57.99} +.2) +7.4) —5.3) +6.9 Minn........ 1, 138 +.7] —5.4) —21) —30 
Nebr.......-- 19, 825 849,301) 42.84) —1.3) (4) | —12.1) —18.6 Miss......... | 2,938 +.4] +.5) +4.7) +181 
~~ yeseaeer 2, 693 151, 163} 56.13} —.3) +3.2) —2.5 —.8 Mo. °........ 3, 446 +.9) 9} +21.9) +285 
2 ae 6, 980 313 oe 44.96} —.1 +2.5} —1.3) +20 Mont....... 527 +.6, +80) —2.0) +129 
Nebr 714! -—2 =~, 51 —5.9 —5.0 
7 21,923} 1,251,372) 57.08} —.3) +1.4) —4.0) +6.2 Mes 41} Oo} O | «@ (*) 
N. Mex.....-/ 10, 660 474, 575) 44.48] (3) +7.2) —.8| +143 N.H o---} 292) 14,750) 50.51) —1 ‘| +1.6) —3. —.f 
_ eee 111,419} 6,335,367) 56.86) —.7]) +1.1) —3.4 —.6 yo 
ees 51,081/ 1,370,318} 26.83) —.1] +6.5| —3.6) +11.0 N.J -| 816) 63.03} 0 | —.3| +41) +120 
N. Dek.-...- 8.672) 450,000] 52.94) —.4 3} -29] +1.5 N.Mex......| 417] 41.98] —3.9] +5.7)-17.9) 45 
Ohio.........| 113,261] 5,837,670) 51.54) —.6) —1.7) —4.5) +.3 N. Y....- } 4, 145) 275,966) 66.58) —.4 $1.3) +2 +6.6 
allel EE 95, 288| 6,008,164] 63.05) +.2 +9.6) —1.6) 427.1 N. C......... | 4,449 161, 757) 36.36) +.1) +5.0 i +5.2 
ee 22,128} 1,360,281] 61.47) —.4) +5.4) —3.8} +7.8 N. Dak i 6,302) 53.86) +.9 -.@ +1 —3.6 
i ieesonves 69, 710 2, 956, 19) 42.40} —1.0 +6.9) —10. 2) —1.4 one | 3, = _ = = 01 saa +2.6 2 AS 
> P 316, 47) 7.5 2. 5. 8} 2.6 , | 2, 431) 73,407! 71.33) —1.2) +8.7) —5.8) +206 
7) eS 42, 008 316, 4 ° 3) +2.2) +5.8/4111 | + — | — wad wi oes Te -86 
ree 9, 135 429,108} 46.97) —.5} (%) —6.4) —4.5 Pa.?.. 15, 798 782,756) 49.55) +. 5 +.7| +2.4| +278 
©. Go cceseee 42,186} 1,327,944) 31.48) —.1) 415.0] —2.0) +22.0 P. R......... 975 ee en en eee 
8. Dak......-| 11, 654 505,026) 43.33} —.3) +2.1) 3.3) +2.5 ar | j 
ape 50,792} 2,200,972 36.81) +.5| +12.8! —3.5| +223 R. I........-. 182} 10, 545) 57.94) —.5) +.1) —1.6) +48 
eee: 217,902) 8,377,472) 38.43) —.1) +13.7|) —1.1) 415.8 S.C.-.....-.| 1, 616) 50,714) 36.95) +.6) = +29.8 1} +325 
warm 9, 703 618, 809) 56. 56 0 +1.5| —1.2] +5.4 T Dak..... , 20 8,375) 41.88) —2.9) (*) —9.1 —12 
. ate 6, 957 278,656) 40.05} —.1 —.8) +.4 +3.0 _ oan. 2, 870 119,912) 41.78) +.7) +5.2) +4.8) +168 
We Bacundenst 690 7,584) 10.99) +.1 (3) +7.1 +6.2 Pex. | 6, 014 260,006) 43.23) +.1 +13. 7} 8) +164 
. arrTore 18, 096 445, 526| 24.62} —1.1 +.7| —7.0) +2.0 haa o-nae0--- | oy > ee —h8 +1 5} —3. ber 
 _ BE fe . * 2 RE 71) 7, 67 88 6 3} —3.4 8 
Weth....-o-- Re 42a ae) Oe 3} be 4 " : ¥, Rimene 4 46 495) (4) (4) (*) )») | & 
Re Wiiciccoeat 26, 576 876, 632) 32.99 -2| 18.0} +2.5) +30.5 a... - | 1, 396) 45,567) 32.64) —1.1 +.3} —7.4) =—22 
Wis..........| 50,511] 2, 563,027| 50.74 xg 2.21 =2's8} +3.3 oe. | ou on oe 38 2 pag Ts Bre oe 
243 5 -_ 6. 3 —47 7 fe Vw ewe nn! » ide oO, 44 OM, v! + + th. 
WP Rieisdis 4, 243, 992} 59. 52 4) 006+ “3 4.7 +1. Wie omane inl cael ~tal fail 2 ~ 
, > eer | 8S) 5, - 60. 7 (4) “) | @ (') 


! For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 

? Includes 3,857 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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! For definition of terms see p. 16. Figures in italics represent program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation. All data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (518 recipients, $46,011 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (12 recipients, $620 in payments), in Missouri (#0 
recipients, $47,160 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,633 recipients, $421,204 
in payments). State pians for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsy!vania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administratior 
footnote 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipient 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Its to Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1952 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
Y such - 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
— 
| 
) Number Average per— een me aaa wl sees 
—. State of , 
families + Tota a 
Total ? Children 
im amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
~~ families families 
nount —_ j l l 
wile Si Minigitedipiiinmeotidckaiaedaneeaa 566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1,482,290 |$46, 116, 285 $81. 38 $23. 32 —0.4 +6.0 — 5,1 +3.2 
+129 eee 566, 631 | 1, 977, 587 1, 482, 202 | 46, 115, 038 81. 38 23. 32 —.4 +6.0 —5.1 +3.2 
AEE Se ae eee 17, 954 65, 042 | 50, 654 690, 145 38. 44 10. 61 —.3 +7.4 —1.9 +9.0 
+12.2 0 necwal 778 2, 505 1, 890 59, 240 76. 14 22. 83 +.9 +1.6 +14.6 +23. 5 
—— i ichdacncscocetn ; ; saul 3, 506 13, 311 10, 013 304, 704 86. 91 .2. 89 -.1 +15.5 — 5. +10.3 
15.6 i iinesscabeoesce oad 12, 780 47, 533 36, 339 710, 565 55. 60 14.95 +2.1 +28. 6 —9.8 +40.2 
eaanl EES Sar eT 51, 381 162, 680 123,383 | 6,057,392 117. 89 37.24 —1.0 +.3 —7.0 —4.6 
+16 SE Sabena 4, 855 18, 078 13, 663 478, 483 98. 55 26. 47 —.5 —.9 —7.9 +1.8 
47.3 Cemmectiout............ “as andl 4, 279 14, 107 10, 316 488, 805 114. 23 34. 65 —1.9 +4.6 — 18.7 —14.5 
+83 OO, —e 735 2, 865 2, 204 63, 311 86.14 22. 10 —.1 +.1 +4.4 +13.3 
+5,2 District of Columbia. ._- e ‘ 1, 918 7, 004 6, 165 202, 056 105. 35 25. 56 —3.0 +4.8 —8.7 +.4 
14.2 distidacwiusesdined enews oul 17, 969 60, 326 45, 169 939, 938 52.31 15. 58 +1.6 +9.3 — 15.2 -L9 
16.2 
+4.6 a iidiin — ‘ 3, 38 45, 926 35, 035 948, 414 70. 84 20. 65 —2.5 +25.3 — 32.8 —4.8 
+ 5.9 Pindinigeacreséeecece 2 . 3, 126 11, 488 8, 978 | 266, 629 85. 29 23. 21 +2.0 +.9 —3.5 —10 
ES dea 1, 827 6, 418 4,728 | 221, 272 121.11 34. 48 —5.0 +2.3 —15.3 —8.5 
2.5 0 oe piiseeawalll 22, 360 80, ORS 60,248 | 2, 520, 458 113. 12 31. 23 —.2 +.1 —1.1 +1.1 
—.8 tt discceascendédes sind al 7, 984 | 27, 207 20, 191 589, 468 73. 83 21. 67 —1.7 +6.0 —12.0 —2.0 
2.8 Dtdtitihinoactibondas 4 " 5, 442 19, 140 14, 233 * 629, 708 115.71 32. 90 —-.1 +9.5 +6.1 +-24.7 
12.1 Sh .«aerecee bedas wre 3, 770 13, 537 10, 321 | 372, 578 98. 83 27. 52 —1.7 +53 —15.4 +1.6 
+5 OE 19, 632 } 70, 159 52,018 | 1, 259, 439 64.15 17.95 +.4 +21.1 —9.5 +38.3 
16.9 SERS TEES 4 ; 21, 823 | 80, 752 60, 388 | 1, 387, 678 63. 59 17.18 —.8 -.7 —12 +5.2 
14.0 Maine...... a “ . 4,197 14, 719 | 10, 655 | 331, 931 79. 09 22. 55 —1.5 +6.2 —3.8 +41 
13.5 | | | 
~9.7 0 ee — 5,061 | 19, 710 15, 092 | 465, 289 91. 94 23. 61 +1.2 2.0 —1.2 +8.9 
“9.3 Massachusetts.........- 12, 628 | 41, 665 | 30,733 | 1,458, 073 115. 07 34. 88 —1.0 —.8 —2.9 —3.0 
ie . ccegkabace ‘ 24, 852 | §0, O01 57, 487 2, 445, 708 98. 41 30. 31 —.8 —.6 +1.3 +7.5 
29 Minnesota....... 7, 253 24,714 18, 880 | 723, 765 99. 79 29. 29 —.8& (5) —59 ~4.1 
16.7 a 9, 928 | U7, 766 29, 234 | 262, 857 26. 48 6. 96 1.3 —1.1 —3.9 + 29.0 
10.9 ET TGS 20, 866 | 0, 973 | 52 447 | 1, 262, 377 60. 50 17. 79 1.5 +12.6 — 10.2 +4.2 
3.0 Montana_... boii 2, 203 | 7, 708 | 5, 720 223, 091 101. 27 28. 94 +.2 +8.8 —5.5 +12.0 
8.1 See aa 2, 521 | 8, 576 | 6, 345 | 227, 676 90. 31 26. 55 —-.9 —1l.1 — 15.1 —13.7 
8. 5 SE  cttinenadiuaina pest 35 123 88 | 1,247 (6) (*) (®) (®) (°) (*) 
2.9 New Hampshire_.............. adie 1, 289 4, 530 3, 334 | 143, 047 110. 98 31. 58 +.5 +7.9 —13.9 —6.2 
5.0 | 
New Jersey............... ‘ 4, 962 16, 593 536, 578 108. 14 | 32. 34 —.5 +5.3 —2.8 +9. 4 
-.6 New Mexico... ’ . , 030 17, 801 323, 440 64. 30 18. 17 —1.4 +3.3 —7.6 +13.8 
| ee é 18, 748 167, 215 5, 700, 280 116. 93 34. 09 —1.5 +1.6 —7.1 —2.8 
2.0 North Carolina nS! 16, 407 | 59, 848 | 849, 325 | 51.77 14.19 —.5 +6.0 +.1 +12.1 
4.5 North Dakota......... 1, 497 5, 237 157, 607 105. 28 30. 09 —.2 | +1.2 —8.6 +10.2 
4.6 Ohio 7... 12, 801 | 47,452 1, 019, 919 79. 67 21. 49 —.5 +7.5 —7.9 +8. 0 
4.2 Oklahoma ae 18, 100 | 60, 891 1, 822, 971 100. 72 | 29. 94 —1.1 +44.4 — 13.4 +21.5 
3.6 cage 3, 049 10, 422 353, 502 115. 94 | 33. 92 | +1.5 +113 —8.2 +4.1 
2 Pennsylvania — 27, 857 102, 947 | 2, 682, 608 06. 30 26. 06 —1.9 +6.1 — 20.6 —10.0 
6 Puerto Rico... 30, 564 95, 927 | a0 | "288, 511 | 9. 44 3.01 +4.3 +10.4| +145.6 151.8 
a 
4 Rhode Island — 201 | 2B | 7, 766 | 301, 274 94.12 28. 08 | —1.0] —.1 —3.1 —1,3 
9 South Carolina._.. e 6, 292 | | 18, 373 | 281, 308 44.71 11. 87 | +.2 | +9.4 —3.8 +12.2 
South Dakota..._. : 2, 578 | 6, 365 | 200, 180 | 77. 65 23.71 | —.5 +6.3 —.] +12.3 
5 Tennessee........- 19, 603 3, 649 | 973, 872 | 49. 45 13. 65 | —.5 +.5 —8.2 —4.3 
5 aR 14, 779 43,022 | 985, 495 | 66, 68 | 17.12 | —1.0 } +23.9 —14.8 +17. 
2 ea 2, 730 050 | 303, 390 | 111. 13 | 31. 82 —.4} +2.7 —8.3 —3.1 
4 Vermont sailed: 05 2, 688 | 62, 508 62.91 | 17.90 —.9 | +17.1 | —1.8 +14,8 
4 Virgin Islands_.....-- ‘ 221 603 3,714 | 16,81 | 5. 37 | +3.3 +6.8 | +10.5 +14.6 
9 Virginia Rane eek 7, 233 20, 860 423, 359 58. 53 15. 51 | —1.1 +4.6 | —8.8 +4.1 
8 Washington : : 8, 207 20, 205 848, 320 | 103. 37 30. 69 —1.7} —.6 | —11.8 —14 
| } 
2 West Virginia 16, S84 62, 675 | 18,938 | 1,259,173 74. 58 | 20. 09 +1.2] +20. 2 | (é +30. 6 
0 Wisconsin 8, 001 27, 168 | 19, 977 044, 943 118.10 | 34. 78 —.4} +3.8 | —3.9 +2.4 
5 Wyoming........-. 497 1, 827 1, 37¢ 54, 574 109. 81 | 29. 87 +2.5 +13.1 —10.9 +.3 
2 | | | 
' For definition of terms see p. 16. Figures in italics represent program ad- ’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
- ministered without Federal participatior Al! data subject to revision. ¢ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
? Includes as recipients the ldren and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 
milies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
1 determining the amount of ass ce mental payments of $04,861 from general assistance funds were made to 3,054 
States with plans approved by Social Security Administration families. 
) *‘ Excludes cost of med ‘ rw h payments are made to recipients quar- 
: erly 
: 
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{ Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
October 1952 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and’cases receiving only such 
payments] 
: Payments to ee 
Number recipients 1952 in— 
State of - 
Total 
amount Average | Number | Amount 
$48. 03 +1.8 +6.3 
27.10 +.4 +17.3 
31. 50 + 23.3 + 46.4 
53.45 +.7 +.8 
50. 87 —2.2 —1.0 
59. 53 +1.4 +9.5 
39. 36 +65.5 +89.9 
47.24 +1.9 +2.9 
56. 52 —.8 +fi.l 
42.82 +3.4 +3.6 
55. 53 +.8 +7.6 
41.19 —.1 +1.4 
47.93 +2.8 +3.6 
63.75 +9.6 +11.7 
4. 76 +3.2 +6.5 
19. 55 +3.8 +4.1 
51.73 +.7 +11.4 
63. 38 +1.2 +9.9 
(?) @) (?) 
68. 59 +43 6.3 
2, 200 37. 35 —.9 —.3 
30, 534 63. 88 +.2 +2.6 
5, 861 32.14 +3.4 +14.4 
695 59. 63 +16 —.2 
5, 583 49. 04 +15 +10.6 
3, 326 64. 06 +6.0 +16.8 
1,974 74. 53 +13 +6.4 
9, 644 48. 58 —.2 +8.0 
9, 677 8. 46 +4.5 +115 
353 20, 357 57. 67 +7.3 +4.3 
253 165, 250 31. 46 +3.0 +2.8 
276 12, 404 44.94 +4.9 +9.8 
1, S41 94, 197 61.13 0 +5.0 
221 9, 513 43.05 +4.2 +4.5 
24 271 (2) ® (?) 
3, 277 115, 640 35. 29 —-1.9 +.7 
5, 419 337, 805 62. 34 -.1 +.6 
3, 147, 106 36. 89 +3.2 +18.9 
1,017 64.70 +.6 +2.3 
27, 128 50. 23 0 +10.0 
1 For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 


2? Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 





Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

































































payments} 
ee 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
a 
Num- September 1952 October 195} 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- ‘ Se 
amount age a : 
—_ Amount — Amount 
— 
Total, 52 
States*_| 270,000) $13,088,000} $48.45 —1.4 +1.8} —12.8) —9.0 
oe 
—3.6 —5.7 (3) | (’) 
—9.2) +142) @ | @ 
—.3} +13.7) +359 
—1.5 (*) — 12. 9) —99 
—1.5 —.65 —9.5) —@3 
—2.2) —51) —.2) 47 
+.4 +1.3} +4.2 +7.9 
—2.7) —1.6) —17.9) <a 
—2.9 +4.7) —10 | -27 
] ' 
ae 3,040 52,784] 17.36) —5.2) —5.3} —9.7| —H¢ 
Hawaii.-_.. 1, 639 88, 674 54.10 +.4 —.4) —21.2) =m 
Idaho *_.... 131 5, 40.87) —2.2 +6.8) —30.7) —mg 
oe ae 24, 344 1, 501, 775 61. 69 —-1.6 +2. 4) — 9. 9) —39 
ae 992 290,841] 31.23) +.5) +2.9/ +119) 44% 
Iowa....... 3, 352 106, 926 31.90 +1.3) +2. 4) +5.3) +125 
Kans......| 1,759 $4,502} 48.04) —1.9) —1.5) —15.1) —47 
ae 2, 615 71, 118 7.20} +1.7 —2.1} —6.6 —26 
a 6, 975 271,187] 38.88 +.1 +2.0) +16.7) +198 
Maine..... 2, 736 120, 268; 43.96) —1.7 —4 | —4.8) =—L5 
[a 2, 783 138, 007 49.621 —4.1 —2. 8} —12.1 —52 
Mass......| 12,850 678,846; 52.83) —1.1 +5.0} —31.3) 824 
Mich.....- 14, 966) 900,382) 60.16) +1.4) 411.8) —22.4) -2 
Minn...... 5, 201 260,718; 51.86) +1.5 +9. 1) 7 +35 
| Saar | 806. 11,659; 13.01 +.3 +1.9) +82) +125 
| ES 8, 968 305,208} 34.03} —3.1/ —1.2) -—S.5| +45 
Mont.....-. 513 15,518} 30.25) —3.2 —1.8| —37.7]| —M7 
as 7 200 77,800) 26.90) —14.7 —1.3) —4.9 -93 
Ne Biéecaée 903 37,064, 41.71} —3.0) —7.5| —20.2) —175 
) ee 5,806) a 69.445 +.6) +04 —20 Vl —36 
N. Mex.... 5,030! 24.07) —3 al +5.2; —47.4. —@§ 
4, pew 35,817, 2,655,241} 74.13] —33) —22| —26.1| —m5 
. &es 1,811 37,226, 20.56 —8.8 —101) —11.4 —42 
N. Dak... 350 14,102} 40.29} +10.1) +11.6) —14.6 —h4 
Ohio ™__. 19, 618 823,120) 41.96) —3.6) — 2.0) 1.5 +68 
Okla_....- 400 (32) @) | -—22) (@ —10.7 
Oreg.....-- 3, 715 241,330; 64.96) —2.4) +6. 1 —.1 +7.5 
| See 17, 978 960,349} 53.42) —1.9) +5.8| —13.1) =—8 
7) =a 2, 17, 993 6.79] +18.2) +18.4| —32.2) —378 
| sae 3, 804 2, 32 62. 66) +. 6) +7.65 —8.8 —é! 
i: Sa 2, 052 45, 019 21 = aaa +27.0| —17.6 +49 
S. Dak_.... 608! 17,406] 28.63} +3.4) +128] —14.6) —109 
Tenn.....- 2, 119! 30,353} 14.32] +3.1) +34) 4.1] +84 
_ * ae 186,800) 4 142, 000)... _... —- ak & naa 
Utah....... 1,058) 61,773} 68.30] —4.6)  —1.7| —3.2) 488 
Vt.......... 4900} ™33,000)....... ee = Ez a 
_¢ eae 229) 2, 36 10. 34| -.9 +.7 +4.1 +0.0 
=e 1,905 54,656, 28.69) —6.6 —4.7| —21.9) —112 
Wash...... 6, 327 349,724 55.27; +3.4 +4.81 —5.2| +08 
W. Va....- 3, 196) 98.431; 30.80| +.7) +1.1| —25.6) +487 
) es 4, 703} 276,783) 58.85) —1.4 +2.7 +1.8 +16.7 
Wyo....--- 112! 5, s3l| 49.38} —7.4| +4.5 2) 
. j 
1 For definition of terms see p. 16. All data subject to revision. 
? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total er 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num- 


ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Excludes 
Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 State program only; excludes program administered by local offic! 

* About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

! Includes 5,912 cases and payments of $171,341 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,349 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,361 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

8 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a simple of cities anid towns 
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